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much more than that. They were quiet 
while they were being milked, and we 
thought the grain fed dry was thoroughly 
digested during the night as they chewed 
their cuds. When fed in the morning, be- 
fore we turned them to pasture, we did not 
think that it was well digested. They were 
quiet all of the time, which a chronically 
hungry animal is not. 

When the flies began to be troublesome in 
the summer, we would keep the cows in a 
dark stable during the day, and give the 
grain about noon, then let them to pasture 
after milking. Luckily we were not much 
troubled that way, as there was usually 
breeze enough on our hills to keep the 
flles away, and we had no _ bobtailed 
cows. Sometime the oxfly, which lays 
the egg for what is called the grub 


pon but one side. 2 
respondence from practical farmers, giving the 7 the «back or warbles, would be a 
esults of their experience, is ‘solicited. Letters | little too plenty, but they never seemed to 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
\hich Will be printed or not, as the writer may trouble a cow that was tolerably fat, but 
_— x ; only lean stock. We think the egg will not 
THE PLOUTGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. ah j , 4 4 
tisers. Its circulation is large and poe mee the ‘most hatch in alay er of fat. We have bought 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


will pay farmers in the Eastern States to 
grow more beef cattle, feed them liberally, 
and sell them young. This does not mean 
that in sections where dairying is profitable 
they need to change to the beef breeds. The 
males and some of the heifers from the 
dairy breeds can be so fed as to make good 
| beef at two years old. They may not prove 
equal to the Herefords and Shorthorns, or 
the Angus of the West, but they can be 
made equal to or better than some of them. 
They can be profitably grown on our 
good pastures, fed on the corn and en- 
silage of our fields, and _ sold at 
prices which may not be as high as 
the quotations in Chicago markets, 
but high enough to yield a profit to the 
feeder. There are yet some who would pre- 
fer to buy cow beef or bull beef at a fair 
price than to pay the prices now asked, and 
we can well remember when a farmer sel- 
dom failed to salt down at least one barrel 
of corned beef for family use every fall. 
Then if he wanted a ‘“‘ New England boiled 
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Dairy Notes. 

The theory that the richness of the milk, 
or the amount of butter fat and other solids 
in it, depends more upon the animal than 
upon the food given to it, receives some cor- 
roboration.from the fact that the milk of the 
goat is said to be much richer than that of 
the cow, two quarts of goats’ milk being 
equal in nutritive qualities to three of cows’ 
milk. Asis well known, the goat is a for- 
ager, eating almost any food they can pick 
up, but we do not think the above state- 
ment is true of the goat that has 
fed upon the proverbial diet that they 
are said by the humorists to feed upon, to- 
mato cans, hoop skirts and circus posters. 
To produce milk of the above quality they 
must be well fed with good food. They 
may eat many plants that the cow rejects, 
but the attention of our scientific men has 
not, as far as we know, ever been given to 
a study of those plants to ascertain how 
much of protein or milk-producing food 
they contained. And the above comparison 





that our hillside pastures would not supply 
their wants, and must be supplemented by 
too much grain, if we desired to keep them 
up to their full capacity for milk production. 

A more extended study of them and of 
their records has modified our opinion to 
some extent. If one has good pastures 
where the cows can eat their full without 
traveling miles to get it, and then often fail- 
ing to get more than half enough, we be- 
lieve the Holsteins can be made to pay. If 
one can make a well-balanced ration of hay 
and grain in winter, and will feed it liberally 
enough, we believe they will pay, and this 
not only in the sale of milk, but even in but- 
ter-making. As our readers know, we have 
long claimed that if the assertion of our 
professors at the agricultural colleges was 
true, that no amount or quality of food 


milk above the normal production of the 
cow, that normal production was a point 


of the ordinary farmer. The cow or the 
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Horicultural | 


SUMMER FEEDING FOR DAIRY. 

\Ve have said that there is no one food 
that comes as nearto being a balanced ra- 
tion for milech cows as our mixed meadow 
zrasses, When in just the proper condition. 
Che pastures would be as good if they were | 
as fertile and yielded as good crops. Unfor- || 
tunately many of them are badly injured by |: 
the growth of bushes, weeds and moss, |, 
until it requires more travel for the animal |! 
to gather her daily ration than she needs 
as exercise, and even then she often fails to 
secure enough. 

But more than that there are certain sea- 
sons when the pastures give but an inade- 
quate ration, and the meadows would be but 
little better excepting in possibly furnish- 
ingalarger supply. Early in the spring 
when the grass first starts it is succulent 
and tender, too much so. Itis too watery to 
keep up the milk to its standard of fat, and 
to maintain the flesh of the animal. 
Later on when the season is dry the 
grass becomes woody, or contains more 
fibre in proportion to the protein and carbo- 
hydrates. It may be said that in the aver- 
age season the grass in June, and then 
again later in the fall, after the fall rains 
have given it a good growth, is when it is 
the most valuable. 

» Né@dirly Very farmeriitw has iearned “the 
value of having green. succulent food to 
give to the cows if the pastures dry up or 
are insufficient. If the spring is very dry 
there should be rye or oats for them. Later 
on oats and Canada peas mixed. Still later 
the corn-fodder, sorghum, rape and ¢ab- 
bage, and in the late fall pumpkins and 
roots, with ensilage for winter use. All but 
the last are easily to be had by the man 
who has but one or less than a half- 
dozen cows. It is generally thought that 

will not pay to erect a silo for so 
small a number, though we think a. nar- 
row box about twelve feet long, five or six 
feet wide and ten feet deep could be so 
built as to keep ensilage as well asa large 
silo, and that would hold enough or a little 
more than should be fed to six cows 1m 150 | 
days. It might be larger and hold a supply 
for the scant times during the summer, obvi- 
ating the having so many _ forage crops 
crowing. Those who were fortunate enough 
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to have ensilage on hand during the drought 


last summer are so enthusiastic as to declare | j 
. : s | cows in the fall that had been poorly kept 
that its use is more important and more valu- I y P 


ble at such a ti than in winter through the summer, and they would have 
pena nniatsime so ‘ | scores of them, while the cows we had kept 
Succulent food, however, is not the only ‘through the summer had none, or but few. 
eed of the cow in summer. If she is/ 4+ present prices of grain it may seem to 
saturally a good producer of milk and but-) pe nard to buy it to feed while the cows are 
ter fat, when she has plenty of grass and | jp the pasture, but at present prices of but- 
om n feed, she will draw upon her flesh | ter cheese and beef, we think if one can 
to furnish the solids in the milk. She will | convert grain into either there is as much 
<row thin and lean, even more than her | chance for profit as if the price of all were 
wks indicate. If slaughtered at such a time, but half as much. We have nothing to say 
i knowing butcher would say her meat | now about selling milk to the contractors. 
s not solid and firm. Water has taken the | - 
ce of the solids that she has given out in | 
milk, and to let the meat hang twenty- | Live Stock Notes. 
or forty-eight hours after k‘lling would | Last fall one Iowa farmer sold a carload 
it in a heavy shrinkage by the evap- | of fat cattle for $100 each, and another sold 
tion of this moisture. Country butchers | ninety-nine head at $93.55 each, or $9261.45 
i to refuse to buy meat by dressed | for the lot. Both lots were grades, two years 
cht until it had been hung at least | old,and sired by pure-bred bulls of one of the 
ity-four hours, unless they ‘were allowed | beef breeds, and probably from high-grade 
live per cent. shrinkage, and often | cows. It is such prices as these to the 
‘than that in the case of cow beef. | farmers or stockfeeders that causes beef 
« believe it will pay to feed some grain prices to be high, and it is the selling of fat 
day, even when the pasture is good, | cattle at two years old that is causing our 
n the grass is at its best it may be but | census reports to show that the number of 
ttle bran and cornmeal. When it is too | beef cattle is much less in the United States 
and green, or when feeding green corn | how than it was a few years ago, when 
eror other green crops, increase the | few thought of selling an animal for 
ortion of cornmeal. When it gets | beef before it was three years old, and 
iy and coarse give more bran. By this many kept them a year or two longer, feed- 
od the solids and fat in the milk can be | ing only what were called growing rations, 
up, and it will also keep them, until about six months before they were to 
1 flesh. bere will be no more | goto market. The four-year-olds of those 
cows brought to the barn in the | days seldom averaged to weigh any more 
‘o need all the winter grain feeding | than the two-year-olds of today, and they 
t them in their normal condition. We | were not as good beef for the dealer or the 
to try to keep our milch cows in such | eonsumer. ‘There was too much tallow for 
tion in the summer that if one had | the meat, as the fat had not been put on until 
‘1 her leg she would have made very | after the muscle or lean meat had been 
ow beef at least. And we never had a | formed. 
f milk fever, and but few of garget,| Thus the fat was piled up around the kid- 
ing in the case of old cows that we | neys and other internal organs, and since 
wught, either knowing or suspecting | the use of candles has been abandoned it 
'o be subject to that or some other | has usually been sold for much less than 
e the price paid for the whole animal, or 
there was a loss on that to be made up by 
‘tlesh the year through was not the | the higher prices of other portions of — 
ivantage of grain feeding in the sum- | meats. Under the present best mainete 3 
We found cows so treated did not | feeding the fat is formed along with the 
‘o shrink in milk production so soon. | lean meat and mixes with it, not in excess 


vould give milk more nearly up to | of what the consumer is willing to have in 


ig the calf, andin some cases quite | 

', even though we reduced the rations 

eks before they became fresh. 

e fed the grain at night there was no 

ia boy and dog to drive them home. 

were as punctual to their supper time 
hired men, and we could not say | 








keeping of the cow in an even condi- 





| As they have become more plenty prices on 
‘tallow have advanced, because it is being | 
‘used for many other purposes than in can- 
| dles or greasing cowhide boots. 


dinner ” he did not have to go to ares- 
taurant forit, nor to the market to buy 
the meat or the vegetables. 

The meat was as good and the vegetables 
were usually better than he would buy 
today, and the cost was not felt as it is 
when he has to pay market bills. We hope 


to see a return to this practice, in New Eng- | 


land at least, and in other Eastern States. 
It is a poor policy when the land owner de- 
cides that he can buy food of any kind 
cheaper than he can grow it, unless it may 
be something not adapted to his soil or cli- 
mate, or he has some special crop in which 
he is an expert, to which he needs to devote 
his whole time, and which he expects will 
yield more income than he could obtain 
from otaer crops. 


One of our exchanges says that the scrub 
steer pays no better in New England than in 
the Western States. Weare not sure of the 
correctness of this statement, because in 
many sections of New England buyers ac- 
cept a poorer quality of beef than that de- 
manded by the Western packers, and think 
they are fortunate if they do not have to 
pay more than the highest prices quoted at 
Chicago market. Especially is this true of 
those who like to buy a half or quarter of an 
animal of a neighbor, eating some fresh as 
long as cold weather will keep it sweet, and 
then putting the rest in pickle, to be used as 
corned beef or salt beef until the time comes 
for another to be killed. 

Because we say this, however, we do not 
mean that to breed grade bulls to scrub 
cows will be the most profitable method of 
growing beef in New England. But a small 
part of our farmers here could be persuaded 
to purchase pure-bred and registered bulls 
at $4000 to $5000 each, as the amount of 
stuck kept and raised would not warrant 
such an outlay. But there are many 
classed as pure breeds, not perhaps of the 
families that have become famous because 
they have been prize winners in a show or 
two, that could be bought for much lower 
prices, and if one farmer cannot afford to 
pay what is asked for such an animal, let 
morethan one unite to purchase him. He 
may serve allthe cows in a neighborhood 


his roasts and steaks, and such cattle as ‘ that are thought fit to breed beef animals 
| those named above have but little tallow. | from. 
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Jesse Humphreville has move his stable, 


comprising six head of horses, from Hamp- 
' den Park, Springfield, to Granite State Park, 


' the poor man’s cow, being cheaply kept, and 





But under present conditions we think it: Dover, N. H. 


was made with certain improved breeds of | horse or the man that has enough, and not 


goats in England or Continental Europe, 
that have been for years bred with a view 
to milk production or the making of goats- 
milk cheese, so that it is claimed they pro- 
duce about four quarts of milk a day. If 
this is the case they have undoubtedly been 
fed with this end in view. We are willing 
to admit that the goat well cared for may be 


producing milk enough for one family, but 
we are not prepared to accept the idea that 
any number of them can yield as much milk 
as a good Holstein or make as much butter 
as a good Jersey or Guernsey, unless they 
consume as much food, and have food as 
good in quality, even though it may be less 
expensive in the market. 


While the policy of those who are raising 
young cattle for beef is now acknowledged 
to be a forcing feed almost from birth, that 
they may be well fattened at from eighteen 
to twenty-four months old, that is not the 
way to raise the heifers that are intended 
for dairy cows. They should be fed liber- 
ally to keep up the growth, with skim- 
milk and a little flaxseed meal jelly, 
until they can eat heartier food, then 
slops of mill feed, bran and oatmeal, with 
clover or choice early-cut fine hay, when 
not in grass. Evenon grass the skimmilk 
should be continued for atime if it can be 
had in sufficient amount. Whole oats are 
good, but we like well-cured oat hay quite 
as well, or when on grass give about one 
quart of bran dry and mixed with a hand- 
ful of oats. Keep them out of cold 
rains and wind, and _ give good beds 
in warm stables. Handle them gently 
every day, brushing and petting them, and 
there should not be a day In which there is 
not a growth in size and a development 
toward maturity. They should be of large 
frame and vigorous, and such calves should 
be mature enough to drop their calves at 
two years old if of Jersey blood, and at two 
and a half years if of the slower maturing 
breeds. A calf that is reared in this way, 
if from a good productive cow, and a sire of 
a milking or butter making breed, should be 
more productive than can often be bought 
in the market. 

The Holstein cows have never been our 
favorite breed, even when selling milk, 
which was in part due to the high prices at 
which they were then held, and in part to 
the fact that we believed them to be such 





hearty feeders, as large cattle should be, 


too much, of the proper food, must have the 
ability to do better than the one that gets 
half or three-quarters of the natural needs 
for production or work, if the food is prop- 
erly proportioned. 

We cannot blame the Holstein cow, if, 
turned out ina scanty pasture where she 
has but about half rations, her milk is thin 
and blue with but little butter fat in it. 
Having been bred to-produce a large 
amount of milk, it is more natural for her to 
fill up the empty space in her stomachs with 
water, and then give the water out in her 
milk, than to reduce the amount she yields, 
even as it would’ be natural for the 
Jersey to reduce the amount rather than 
the quality of her product. We do 
not mean to be understood that the 
Holstein milk, under the best of care, is 
likely to show as large a _ percentage of 
butter fat as that of the Guernsey or Jersey, 
but when amount of milk and butter fat are 
considered, the Holstein has shown in some 
herds the capability to produce as much 
butter and at as low a cost as some of those 
generally known as the butter breeds. But | 
this is only possible where the feed is ample | 
in quantity and quality, and the exer- 
cise needed to obtain it is not too 
great. It should be always remembered 
that in its native home the Holstein, 


like the Jersey, is not accustomed to | 


roaming over large territories to gather its 
food. They are more frequently tethered 
out than turned into the pasture. The Ayr- 
shire at home climbed the hills and moun- 
tains of Scotland, and their descendants 
can climb and browse almost equally 
well in New England. Even the Jersey 
have a deerlike agility that helps 
them, but the heavier breeds are not 
adapted to it. Possibly the Swiss, 
of which we have seen but few speci- 
mens, or the Canadian French cattle, which 
we never saw, might prove good as hill 
climbers, or be able to take wide ranges in 
search of food, without reducing their flesh 
or thecapacity for milk and butter produc- 
tion, but on that we express no opinion. 
We simply desire to set ourselves right in 
regard to the Holsteins, to which we feel we 
may have done injustice in the past, because 
we saw them under such conditions as we 
now think were unfavorable to their best 
development. 





pe : . 
Searchlight (2.03) recently worked a mile 
at Charter Oak Park in 2.09}. 





could raise the amount of butter fat in the) 


not often reached by the food and methods | 
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Cultivation of the Crops. 
If good satisfactory crops are grown, at 
least such as are planted, they must be well 
eared for. -The first thing of importance is 
the properly fitting of the ground before the 
planting is done. 

A field nicely plowed and thoroughly 
harrowed before it is planted will require 
but a small amount of labor in the after 
cultivation of the crop, compared with an- 
other field in which this preparatory work 
has only been half done. 

With large areas to plant and cultivate, 
and with hired help scarce and difficult ,to 
get, even at high prices, it is necessary to do 
| all kinds of work possible with horses and 
suitable implements. And to 'the credit of 
inventors it may be said that there is along 
list of farm implements and tools of the best 
make, and adapted to all kinds of work that 
it may be necessary to perform, from which 
to select. And further than this, better 
work can be accomplished with these than 
by the old process of hand labor. 

But for the best success with these im- 
proved labor-saving implements, the pre- 
paratory work of plowing and harrowing, 
as before stated, should be well and thor- 
oughly performed. 

Wherever possible there should be large 
fields devoted to these crops, at least the 
rows should run the longest way and also 
be straight and of unitorm width, in order 
that the work of cultivation can be the most 
thoroughly and efficiently performed. 

Not much hard planting of corn or even of 
potatoes in large areas is now done. This 
would be too slow and laborious a process, 
besides the improved horse planters not 
| only do the work so much faster, but actu- 
| ally better than it can be done by the old 
| process of hand labor. 

Even in the great corn-growing States 
| two rows are planted ata time, requiring 
only one man for the work, while at the 

East it usually takes two men for a one- 
| horse, one-row machine. In this way it is 
easy to plant ajlarge acreage ina little time. 
| For the proper working of machines the 
| surface of the lands in crops should be free 
| from stones or other obstructions. 
| The cultivation of corn should be com- 
| meneed very soon after itis planted. This 
| will serve to keep the soil fine, mellow and 
free from, weeds. -Generally this should be 
shallow rather than deep. A widespread, 
light, smoothing harrow, with teeth slanting 
backward, or an implement known as a 
** weeder,”’ which is much used at the East, 
serve an excellent purpose in the cultiva- 
tion of the crop, until it gets too large. 

With either of these a large area can be 
{gone over ina day. The surface soil is 
finely stirred in this way without regard to 
the young corn. Of course it is necessary 
to begin the cultivation very soon after the 
crops are planted, in this way not giving 
the weedsa chance to get a start, and the 
process should be repeated once a week at 
least, for the greatest benefit tocrops. If 
the soil is dry this frequent, shallow culti- 
vation will keep it mellow and fine, making 
ita good mulchto preserve the moisture 
underneath for the benefit of the growing 
plants. 

As the corn gets too large for these im- 
plements, then others should be substituted. 
Thereare various kinds of these especially 
adapted ,to crops in different parts of the 
country. The best should be faithfully 
| used, and as long as the size of the crop will 
|admit. By this time the corn or other crop 
will be so far advanced as to occupy 
| the field, leaving little chance for grass or 
| weeds. 

There is an old adage that ‘‘ tillage is ma- 
nure,’’ and as in acertain sense this must 
be so, it will be seen that a continuous and 
proper cultivation of corn and other crops 
must result in a double benefit to them and 
the soil. Without it but little would be ac- 
complished; with it the possibilities are in- 
deed great. E. R. Tow Le. 
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Convenient Shipping Packages. 
One of the surest ways for a farmer to 
sell his goods at the best market prices is to 
pack them in the most. convenient packages 
which the markets afford. Dealers are 
much more likely to take goods that are just 





| suited to the demands of their trade 
| than those which are packed in in- 


| convenient and unfamiliar styles. Nearly 
|every city market has its special favor- 
ite sizes for baskets, crates {and' boxes, 
and it is wise on the part of'the ship- 
/per to study these peculiarities before 


| sending his goods to sell. On the other hand, 
| it is sometimes well for the farmers of a 


locality to use a certain uniformity of 
package for shipping different produce. 
There might be some advantage in adopt- 
ing some convenient sizes of packages 
for general use all over the country. As 
it is today we have the greatest imagina 
| ble variety of crates, boxes and baskets, 
| as well as barrels, half-barrels, bags and 
| sacks. All these add greatly to the com- 
plication of market reports, making it neces- 
sary for a man to compare the quoted prices 
for produce from one section with those 
from another to doa good deal of figuring. 
A generally accepted form and size of crate, 
basket and barrel would make it better for 


all. 

There is, of course, another side to the 
story. Farmers of one locality, who have 
made a specialty of one particular article of 
farm production, strive to give an individ- 
uality to the article’s appearance when sold 
on the market. Thus anew form and size 
of package will attract attention, and the 
farmers of that section adopting that 
pesullar package for their goods estab- 
ish a sort of trademark. But if the 
size is inconvenient, it is not likely 
that it will help to sell the goods. One 
must follow the lead of the market a good 
deal. As an illustration, a good many 
Western shippers have for years been send- 
ing hay to New York insmall bales. Dealers 
in hay in that city prefer hay packed in 
large bales, and they discriminate against 
the small bales to the extent that the latter 
sell from two to five cents per hundred- 
weight less. The quality is the same, and 
the difference is the farmers’ loss. 
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F Baby Beet for Market. 


There was never a@ more promising time 
for the 1armer or cattle grower to engage in 





raising the right kind of beef for market, 
and the man who has the patienve and Wis- | 


dom to look ahead a few months will realize 
good profits. Beef and cattle are not going 
to be much lower for several years, for the 
supply cannot keep pace with the growth of 
our population until our ranges are stocked 
more thoroughly. We have fallen behind in 
stock raising, while population has eno - 
mously gained on us. We are just realizing 
this, and either people must stop eating 
meat or be willing to pay more for it than in 
the past. 

There are special opportunities for the 
man who can raise baby beef for market. 
This is the fancy beef which the best trade 
demands, and this trade is less affected by 
rising prices than the cheaper trade. Peo- 
ple with plenty of money in our cities will 
continue eating beef as before, but they will 
demand a sweet, tender, juicy beef. This 
comes from the young calf which is raised 


and fed for the beef market at once, | 
and which is sold within a year 
or a year and a half. The beef of 


such an animal is as much superior to | 
that found on a steer which has been In | 
existence for several years and has grown | 


hardened and toughened to arough life on 
the range, as the meat of a spring chicken 
is better than that of an old rooster. This 


baby beef, asit is cailed, is the kind of | 
meat in demand in all large city markets, | 
The | 
tough range steers that have been fattened | 


and it commands the fancy prices. 


a little toward the end of their lives have 
no show in competition with this. 

Baby beef can be raised cheaper than 
tough steer meat, because the fattening and 
growing process is begun when the calf is 


first born, and it is kept up rapidly until the | 
It is during | 
this early period of growth when the in- | 


animal is ready tor market. 


crease in weight is steady and rapid. Every 


pound of food is well paid for, and it makes 
increase in | 
Even with prices the same there | 


a very large percentage of 
weight. 
would be more profit in raising beef in this 
way than in keeping a steer several years, 
but with the much higher prices the profits 
are a goud deal more satisfactory. 

Ohio. FE. P. SMITH. 








gta 
Butter Market. 


Althongh no business was done on Tues- 
day the market may be called steady at 224 
to 23 cents for extra Northern and Western 
creamery, with buyers generally unwilling 
to pay more than 22) cents. Best Eastern is 
2° cents, fair to good 20 to 21 cents. Firsts 
are 21} to 22 cents and seconds +0 to 21 
cents. Extra dairy is 21 to 214 cents, and 
firsts 20 cents. Extra imitation creamery 20 
cents and firsts 19 cents, Ladles 18 to 19 cents, 
and renovated 18 to 20 cents. Boxes and 
prints in fair demand, extra northern 
creamery 225 to 23 cents, extra dairy 214; to 
22 vents, fair to good 19 to 21 cents in boxes. 
Prints, extra creamery 23 to 23) cents, extra 
dairy 22 cents, common to good 20 to 21 
eents. Jobbers’ rates about two cents 
higher. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending June 14 were 39,676 tubs and 
29,789 boxes, a total weight of 2,030,077 
pounds, against 2,320,200 pounds the previous 
week and 2,077,467 pounds for correspond 
ing week last year. Included in last year’s 
receipts were 124,094 pounds in transit for 
export. 

There were no exports of butter from Bos- 
ton last week. For the corresponding week 
last year the exports amounted to 156,535 
pounds. Noexports from New York last 
week. 


The Quincey Market Cold Storage Com- | 
pany added 21,316 tubs to its stock of butter | 
last week, which now stands at 49,682 tubs, | 
The Eastern | 
Company put in 3000 tubs, and reports a | 
stock of 7622 tubs, against 13,961 tubs last | 


against 85,515 tubs a year ago. 


year, and with these added the total 
stock is 57,304 tubs, against 99,474 tubs same 
time last year, a decrease of 42,170 tubs. 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 
Domestic potatoes higher, and firm. 


Southern dull and weak. State and West- 
ern per sack, $2 to $2.25, per 180 pounds 
$2.12 to $2.37. Southern Rose No. 1 per 
barrel $2.50 to $3.50, Chili white $2.25 to $3, 
Chili red $2.25 to $2.75; second $1.50 to $2, 
and culls $1 to $1.25. Onions in fair de- 
mand, New Orleans at $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel, 
$1 to $1.15a bag. Bermuda $1.65 to $1.75 a 
erate. Southern per basket, potato $1 to 
$1.25, and white $1.50. Beets $2 to $2.50 
per hundred bunches, and carrots $1 to 
$1.50, with radishes at 50 to 75 cents 
and white turnips $1 to $2 per hundred. 
Yeliow turnips $1.50 to $2 a barrel. South- 
ern squash $1.25 to $1.75 for barrel crate. 
Cucumbers, Savannah 50 cents to $1 a 
basket and Carolina 75 cents to $1. Egg 
plants, Florida half barrel crates $2 to $3. 
Asparagus per dozen, Colossal $3 to $4, 
extra $2.25 to $2.75, prime $1 to $2 and culls 
50 to 75 cents. Rhubarb per hundred 
bunches $1.50 to $2.50. 

Cabbages in light supply, but dull, barrel 
erates $1 ta $1.50, Norfolk barrels $1 to 
Cauliflowers, near by $2 to $4 a 
barrel. Lettuce 40 to 60 cents, and spinach 
40 to 50 cents a barrel. String beans in fair 
demand. Carolina at 50 cents to $1 a half- 
barrel, 25 to 50 cents a bushel. Norfolk $1 
to $1.25 a basket for green, 75 cents to $1 for 
wax. Baltimore green $1.25, and wax $1 a 
basket. Green peas in fair demand and 
steady at 50 cents to $1 a basket for Jersey, 
75 cents to $1.25 a bag for Long Island. 
Southern green corn from $1 to $2.50 a hun- 
dred ears. Florida tomatoes 50 cents to 
$1.25 a carrier. Savannah 75 cents to $1.50, 
and Mississippi tlat cases 65 to 75 cents. 

Apples are steady, good to fancy Baldwin 


$1.25. 
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OLD HORTICULTURAL HALL AND PARKER HOUSE. 


Viewed from the front of the Old City Hall, with famous horse chestnut tree in foreground. Photograph made in 1859. 


VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON. 





The latter figure is greater than the com- 
bined values of the confectionery output of 
England, France and Germany. 

In the State of New York so important 
has the industry of candy-making become 
that it now exceeds the value of all the iron 
and steel products of the State. Indeed, it 
is about equal to the entire candy product of 
the whole United States twenty years ago. 

In 1880, according to the census returns 
for that year, the candy industry of the 
United States amounted to $25,673,033, so 
about six times as much is now consumed 
by the average American as was considered 
a proper allowance b; the last generation of 
candy eaters. 

What will be the effect of so liberal eating 
of candy upon the American of the future? 
If baked beans and pumpkin pie are re- 


candy eating produce a race of philosophers 
or of warriors? It must have some result, 
if only dyspepsia. Even sedate business 
men, who a few years ago would have 
looked with fine scorn upon so effeminate an 
indulgence as the consumption of chocolate 
drops, now keep a box or two within con- 


quarter of a pound to eat on their way down 
town. 
Against the total of $150,000,000 preduced 





$5 to $6.a barrel. Roxbury Russets, prime 
to fancy $4 to $5.50, inferior Russets $2.50 to | 
$2.75, Ben Davis $3.50 to $4.50, red winter, | 
fair grades $2.50 to $3. Florida and Caro- | 
lina peaches, poor to good $1 to $2 a carrier, | 
and Georgia 50 cents to $2.25. Boston plums | 
$1 to $2 a carrier. Cherries per pound, | 
large dark 10 to 11 cents, large light 8 | 
to 9 cents, small and medium sweet | 
7to 8 cents, sour 5 to 7 cents. Straw- | 
berries dull, up river and Jersey fancy at 8 | 
to 12 cents a quart, ordinary 6 to 9 cents, | 
Gooseberries, extra large 8 to 12 cents, small 
to medium green, 4 to 6 certs. North Caro- 
lina huckleberries, large blue, 10 to 12 cents. 
small black, 5 to9 cents. Blackberries 6 to 12 
cents. Maryland raspberries, per pint, red, | 
7 to 10 cents, and black caps,7 to 8 cents. 
Florida muskmelons $1 to $1.75 a case, and 
watermelons $15 to $30 per hundred. 

_ -~<>—> - 

CONSUMPTION OF CANDY. 

The United States is the greatest candy- 
making and candy-eating country in the 
world, and New York is the greatest candy 
city. During the year 1900, according toa 
census bulletin, more than $18,000,000 worth 
of confectionery was produced in the fac- 
tories of this city and State, and more than 
$150,000,000 worth in the country at large. 














in this country in 1900, England manufact- 
ured about $35,000,000 worth, or 160,000,000 
pounds; France, 143,299,000 pounds, and 
Germany 130,000,000 pounds. England sends 
abroad more than half of the candy made 
there—‘‘ sweets,”? the Englishman calls 
them ; while France and Germany consume 
most of their own product. In this respect 
they are like the United States, which also 
eats neariy all of its own candy. 

Strangely enough, in this age of machin- 
ery, the bulk of the best candy is still made 
by hand, very much as it was ages ago. The 
** pulling ’”’ operation, by which pulled 
candy is yanked about and fashioned into a 
great variety of shapes and designs, was 
practiced in India in the very same manner 
three thousand years ago at the great reli- 
gious fetes, when the sweet stuff was thrown 
over the branch of a tree and then 
worked by two men, identically in the same 
manner as in the most up-to-date candy 
shop of the present day. 

But the Hindoes did not attempt the 
elaborate effects with their candy that 
modern manufacturers successfully prac- 
tice. The decoration of dinner-tables with 
pretty and artistic designs in candy work 
is now a department by itself in the making 
of confectionery, and a very high standard 


sponsible for New England culture, will | 


venient reach on their office desks, or buy a | 


to produce original and tasty effects. 

As with everything else not made by nat- 
ure, candy, to be aperfect product, has cer- 
tain rules for its manufacture which must 
be rigidly observed. These are equally 
applicable to the candy made at home. As 
a first precaution it is set down that candy 
should not be handled any more than is 
absolutely required or its transparency is 
lost. This transparency, or gloss, being 
pleasing to look upon, is a_ considerable 
desideratum, and it isa peculiar indication 
of the effect of climate on candy that in 
New York the gloss will remain fora month, 
while in- London it lasts scarcely twenty- 
four hours. 

In making bonbons, caramels, ete., the 
sugar and water must never be stirred after 
the sugar has dissolved. The saucepan 
must never be shaken or even moved while 
| the syrup is boiling. As soon as the sugar 
| begins to boil it is tried constantly in ice 
| water. 








| ** boiled to the crack,’’ and 1s removed from 
| the fire. 

The process of boiling is generally divided 
| by confectioners into the following nine 


degrees ; the small thread, the large thread, 


, the little pearl, the blow, the feather, the 
| ball, the crack and the caramel, all of which 


260 degrees. The ninth degree was first 
noted by Count Albufage Caramel of Nismes, 
France, from whom the caramel was accord- 
ingly named. 

The coloring of the candy is effected ina 
variety of ways. To color brown, melted 
chocolate or caramelis added. A yellow 
tinge is given by the addition of a few drops 
of tincture of saffron, while caramel mixed 
with carmine gives an orange yellow. 
Cochineal, carmine, saffron and Prussian 
blue are said to be perfectly harmless, yet 
so strong in coloring matter that a bit the 
size of a gumdrop will color five thousand 
pounds of candy. 

There is a chemistry of confectionery— 
flour confections as well as candy being in- 
cluded--which has to receive itsdue atten- 
tion from the manufacturer. In flour con- 
fections milk is used as a moistener instead 
of water. 

Next to milk, eggs are the most important 
moistening agents, while glycerine is also 
considerably used. When exposed to air 
glycerine increases in volume through 
absorption of moisture, and used in small 
quantities in cakes has the result of retard- 
ing the natural process of drying, keeping 





are produced by a heat ranging from 230 to 


of skilled workmanship is called into use | the cake fresh and moist much longer than 


| 


| ‘© Did you get drunk voluntarily ? ’’ asked 
would otherwise be the case. Judge Berry. ‘‘ No,” replied the defend- 


Confectioners employ a variety of aerating | ant, *“*T got drunk gradually.”’ In view of 





|agents, principally ammonium-carbonate, | the difficulty of defining drunkenness, it 


| commonly called ammonia. 
| 
| : pede Pas 
' fermentation, into alcohol and carbon-diox- | intoxicated, it might be argued, often grad- 


| 
| 
| 


|dough. It is only, however, when sub- 
| jected to the heat of the vven that the gases | 


1 
! 


1 





When the syrup forms a little mass ; 
|in the cold water it is said to have been | 


| 
' 
| 
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The chemical | Would seem that perhaps the defendant’s 
effect of this on the confeztioner’s paste is | lawyer made a mistake in not making more 
to change the sugar, which 1s present by | of this nice distinction. A person pa.tly 
ide gas, which in its turn has the mechanical | Ually finishes the process, not voluntarily, 
effect of distending and lightening the | but in simple absent-mindedness. 





> >- 
Altheugh not surprised that the Captain 


in the dough are liberated so as to distend | of Industry is so largely in evidence in 
the mass and produce the required light- | graduation addresses, we still wonder if the 

oa ih shat 3 ». | absence of a specific model ever kept any 
nen. Andeven - the on - Pine | inherently successful youth down; or if the 
evolves only half of its gas, and it has to be | presence of such a modei ever helped any 
treated with tartaric acid to obtain its full | young man up who wouldn’t have got there 


effect.—N. Y. Sun. | anyway. 
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Literature. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady has forsake)... 
sea: for the historical novel. Instead a 
sailor stories we have a romance of the sinee 
of Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of Ge 
many, in the middle of the twelfth conty 
Mr. Brady displays dramatic ski)! ia 
construction of his plot, and we are 
therefore surprised that arrangements }, 
been made for a dramatization of the 1 
with James K. Hackett in the title ro}e 
are indebted to this versatile author als, 
his omission of the archaic words and 
pression with which too many hist., 
novels are burdened. As for the story. 
the ever-interesting tale of love and a thi 
Barbarossa is in love with the Countes. 
tilda, who refuses, however, to marry t}),. 
peroras she is in love with young Holy... 
lern. The latter is under the emperor’s 
but manages to trap Barbarossa in the «., 
of Matilda. Finding that Barbaros.., 
prisoner, is likely to be taken by fexee 
rival for the throne, Hohenzoller) 
nanimously sets the emperor free aj<j 
forward to fight his late prisoner’s , 
Of course the outcome is eventually < 
factory tv Hohenzollern and the fai¢ ¢, 
ess, and the action is so rapid the 
never becomes tedious. Mr. Brady is | 
congratulated on finding such intere 
material in a field from which many ¢. 
enced writers are fleeing, that of hist: 
fiction. | New York: The Century Com); 

A story of Corsican life and advent 
with a historical setting is this st. 
Edward Pickering, and it is needles. 
say that there is ample adventure to s),.: 
the interest of any boy to the end «; 
pook. The hero, Camilla Negroni. 4; 
saving the life of his sworn enemy, cast s 
lot with three sworn banditti, who 
forced to become outlaws because o/ 
tyrannical rule of the Genoese, \;; 
several stirring adventures they join + 
|patriots in what is known ax 
| rebellion of 1735, at which time Cami))., 
| who is narrating the story, forms 4 ; - 
| friendship with a young Englishm: 
| whose ship sails away without him. ¢/ 
resulting in his casting of his fortur 
_with the Corsicans. Besides the histori: 
interest in the rebellion, following the a, 
| cess of which Barqn Theodore Von Neii):.,: 
_is proglaimed king, this friendship is ad 
| mirably presented. The loyalty of the two 
| boys to this “ King for a Summer,” the \))< 
/ and downs of the latter’s three months 
| reign, and the fascinating picture of «. 

' sican life will appeal strongly to the ina 
inative boy. Mr. Pickering presents the 
true and the brave side in his portraying «| 
characters, and forces his readers ‘to 
spise all that is mean and underhande| 
[ Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

| One of the most interesting and excellent 

recent developments in book publishins js 
the tendency to fit out each season wit}; 

|its appropriate literature. For Christmas 

; there are charming editions of Classic 

| designed especially for gifts; towards 

; February the most valuable and solid of 

/the new books make their appearance 

| with the first hint of spring, bird volumes 

| fill the shop windows, and when sume: 
days dawn, the long, lazy days of rest, 1 

reation and amusement, we meet at ever 
hand alluring romances, full of the sweet 

Savor of pungent garden flowers and bul- 

bling with that old yet new passion, whose 





xt 





s 


~| familiar tale wearies not ever. 


| Particularly worthy of the attention o! 
those who like a good summer novel is the 
, list of recent romances published by the 
Maemillans. ** The Conqueror ”’ stands. 0! 
| course, at the head of this list, though it is 


/ quite as much history as novel, » 
far more notable as_ literature than 
many more pretentious works. Not 


have read this marvelously entertai: 

ing biographical treatment of Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s life is to have in store a 
treat for the first cool day. Hamilton is i 

this book made alive to the reader, and the 
brillianey, generosity and astuteness that 
_ won for him the close friendship of Wash 
ington, and the admiration of all who kne\ 
_him, are shown to be very wonderful parts 
| ofa most wonderful whole. To have re- 
| created a great man,as Mrs. Atherton his 
done in this novel, is to have written one’s 
; own title to greatness. Another charming 
; Summer bock is ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon ot 
Haddon Hall,” the second romance from 
the pen of the gifted author of ‘ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.’? Never has 2 
novelist painted more sympathetically or in 
more vivid colors the growth in a pure gil! 
of overwhelming passion for the man of he: 
choice than Mr. Major in this book. There 
be, of course, those who call Doroths 
Vernon unwomanly, but there are others, 
many of them, who pronounce her magni! 

cently feminine, a reversion to the type 0! 
woman who herself chose her mate ani 
gloried in the choice. 

If “Dorothy Vernon” is a primit’ 
woman, Owen Wister’s “Virginian” is }! 
itive man. But this time the novel’s set! 
is inour own broad fields. The book tin: 
its material in the career of a young \ 
ginian transplanted tothe far West, a vi! 
cowboy of exceptional gifts, who | 
in love with Molly Stark’s great-grav 
child from Vermont, and dilige! 
reads Scott and Shakspere to qld 
for marriage. In this work Mr. Wi> 
has cleverly united in a single stor) 
eral isolated chapters which have been 1) 
liked by magazine readers, and the res 
a book which isat once entertaining au 
verting. For Owen Wister cannot fail ' 
both these things when writing of the \\ 
he so intimately knows and so arde' 
loves. 

From ‘‘ The Virginian” to ‘ Oldt: 

a Kentucky tale of the last century. 
every sense except the geographica 
a very long way. American litera‘ 
indeed, has nothing else quite like tl» 
quisite village idyl, which Nancy !! 


99 





Banks has just given to the reading })'' 
“Cranford ” defines the book’s atmos}: 
but this isa Kentucky ‘‘ Cranford,’ 
hence distinctly sui generis. The t 
ters of the book areas delicate in th: 
lations to each other, as noble in thei 
periority to poverty, vulgarity and wn 
liness, as were dear Miss Deborah an« 
Matty, but they take a step beyond 
Gaskill’s old maids, in that they live 
in a sweet child of the village. 
help the troubled course of he! 
true love to run_— smooth ere 
story ends. ‘“‘ Oldfield” isa book to! 
one’s ideals higher, one’s soul brave’, « 
every-day life sweeter. That such a 
makes its appearance just as man) 
are enjoying our annual opportunit) to 
into touch with simple, cheery souls, 
live sanely, unselfishly and contented 
remote villages, is certainly a cals 
great gladness. 


2 
> 


“ It is considered the smart thing,” 
fashion note, * to own a hat or two that 

be wet without detriment to its appear’ 
This is one of the few instances in “'*" 
economical persons have long been ahead 0! 
the fashion. 
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Poultry. ; 


Practical Poultry Points. 
re are some hens that begin to moult 
early, and they are usually the best 
to keep through the winter, asif prop- 
ared for they will get their new coats 
ithers and begin laying again before 

rm r. Those that moult late will seldom 
b laying until spring, and should not 
be sept unless they are of pure breed 
an good enough so that their eggs will 


b iore valuable for hatching in the 
s» ng than winter eggs would be. It 
h wen claimed that the time of moult- 
i ay be hastened by a period of short ra- 
ti 1 midsummer, but we have not tested 


it. Wedo know that when it once begins 
the feed should be liberal. Wheat, meat, 
yecetables and but little corn should fur- 
the material for feather production, and 

the new coat of feathers is well out 
an occasional feed of buckwheat and 
sunflower seeds seems to put an extra gloss 


on the feathers, which may be of little 
benefit in reality, but improves the 
looks, and in moderate amounts these 


also a stimulant to egg production. 
Bran we do not like as a feed when the 
hens are in the moult. We have had hens 
that kept on laying until almost through 
moulting, but they took their vacation after- 
ward, and were long in getting their feath- 
ers or getting back to laying afterward. 
While the Plymouth Rook are among the 
fow! that moult in the shortest time and 
can be brought back to laying the earliest, 
the Brahma seems to be one of the very 
slowest in getting her new coat of feathers, 
evel as the Brahma chicken is hatched al- 
most naked, and often feathers very slowly, 
even under good feed and care. 


are 


The use of the ineubator and brooders 
has undoubtedly stimulated the production 
of poultry and eggs in the same way that 
the reaper and binder has stimulated the 
growing of wheat. They have made it 
to handle a large amount, which 
would have been as impossible under the 
old system as it would have been to pro- 
duce cloth enough with the old-fashioned 
spinning wheel and hand loom. For any 
one who desires to raise a hundred or more 
chickens, we think there is an economy of 
time and labor in the use of the incubator, 
and the brooder is much preferable to the hen 
for taking eare of them. And then while 


@aslel 


one is at it, there is not much more 
trouble in raising two or three hundred 


excepting in the feeding of them. The de- 
mand for broilers of about a pound in 
weight, to take the place of the squabs that 
are scarce in January and February, could 
not have been supplied by hatching and 
raising them under hens, but the incubator 
isas willing to begin work in November as 
in June, if the eggs are furnished. Theuse 
of the incubator enables the grower to 
et his old fowl] when they are broody, 
lich is the time that they are the heaviest, | 
and will sell at the best prices, after out- 
ug the best of the chickens, excepting 


e classed as broilers, and they are grad- | 
ually disposed of at the time when the price | 
of gs ls the lowest. 

“Confound those fool hens,’ said the 


Deacon, ‘they want to lay anywhere but in 
the nests in the henhouse, and if we don’t 
nests they will come up by and by 
lot of late chickens that will eat 
hore Than they are worth before we get any 
them.’? But perhaps it is not 


tir thair 
Mn ie ll 


With a 


eres Trom 


the hens that are foolish. If we had to 
Spe an hour of daylight in a nest we! 
i prefer a shady place under some 
hedee row or clamp of bushes than a box in 
svlue building where the atmosphere was 
too liot to breathe, and foul with the odors 0 
le posing manure, that had not been 
cleaned out for weeks or months. And 
it ox was infested with vermin to tor- 
lent and to draw away our life’s blood, we 
Sov still more strenuously seek the open 
ail hey but obey the instincts of nature 
intrying to hateh out a litter of chickens 
When they have laid a nestful of eggs, and 


io necessity for such chickens being 


key maturity at a cost exceeding their 
Val eed them liberally and judiciously, 
ali’ i one can be sold long before the 
pu are old enough to lay for more 
tha will cost to feed them. We 
kn ian who was quite extensively in 
the itry business, who claimed that he | 
cou ike more money on the chickens | 
hat out in August and September than | 
he on those hatched in April and May, | 
ani roved his faith in what he said by | 
ha is inany hatched in the fail as he 
COI t broody hens to bring out. They | 
we shed from the start, and from the | 
we fore Thanksgiving up to January | 
mo them were marketed. He did 
not ‘ tothe chance of stolen nests for | 
the lis hens were in yards. His house | 
Wa 


clean and well ventilated, and the | 
e of a size to allow the hen to be | 
ble in them, free from lice or mites, 
If ¢ ild keep them so, and the straw or 


hay em was always clean and fresh at | 
leas a week. He did not talk about | 
I us.” That was before many incu- | 
bat ere used. | 
‘ling of the young cockerels not | 
wal v” breeding purposes, as soon as | 
~ arge enough for market, whether 
we be as squab broilers of one pound | 
iol ich, or roasting chickens of five | 
aha eight, dressed, is often an impor-— 
= in deciding the question of profit | 
° chickens, It may be that in some | 
the ‘here is no demand, or but little for | 
ma 's, a8 people do not like to pay the | 
vi prices for such small birds. | 
vm city or large town there is usually | 
ia “4 for them. Butif they are not | 
epi ‘| that size it will pay to feed them | 
if “ae they attain the roasting size. But | 
eens itil that age they should be sep- 
ter, ,,.m the pullets, as each will do bet- 


‘ian when allowed to run together, | 


| which the alfalfa crop is an important one. 


and the pullets will have more room. 
Crowding too many chickens together 
in a yard is not a govd thing, but 
too many in a brooder is worse. Most 
of the brooders we have seen are advertised 
as of about double the capaclty we would 
like tousethem for. Much has been writ- 
ten about giving fowl] abundant space in the 
henhouse; yet we think a house large 
enough for forty fow] is too small for thirty 
chickens. The latter will crowd together as 
the fowl will not at night, and they seem to 
require more exercise during the day. 
~o~eSo- 
Poultry and Game. 
| There is but little change in the poultry 
| market. Trade is dull, as is usual in June, 
/and it seems to grow less every year, as 
| the summer hotels get in the way of secur- 
‘ing their supplies from nearby poultry 
| growers, Fresh-killed Northern and East- 
| ern fowl in light supply at 14 to 16 cents for 
extra choice, common to good at 12 to 
|13 cents. Choice roasting chickens 23 
| to 28 cents, broilers 2 pounds each 
| 28 to 32 cents a pound, and one pound 
| each 50 to 60 cents a pair. Green ducks 
in good supply at 15 to 16 cents. Choice 
| Pigeons-$1.50 a dozen, common to good 75 
| cents to $1.25. Western iced fowl extra 134 
| cents for choice, 11 to 12 cents for common 
to good, and old roosters 10 cents. Turkeys 
15 to 16 cents. Western frozen fowl 12to 124 
cents for choice, 104 to 114 cents for common 
to good. Chickens, choice 14 to 15 cents, 
common to good 11 to 12 cents, broilers, 
choice 16 to 17 cents, and common 14 to 15 
cents. Turkeys 20 cents. Live poultry in 
only moderate supply, and fowls sell read- 
ily at 125 cents. Rvosters 7 to 8 cents, and 
broilers, 2 to 24 pounds each, 20 to 23 cents. 
Nochange in game. A Ittile in storage, but 
demand small. 


borttcultural. | 








Succession of Fruits. 


The timely succession of fruits for market 
is the surest way to make a good profit, and 
the question of selecting the right kinds of 
trees, vines and bushes is something that | 
cannot be easily answered. The commercial 
varieties of fruits are those which will prove 
prolific bearers, good shippers and handsome 
exhibitors. Also the question of their 
susceptibility to attacks from insects and 
blights must be considered, although we 
are gradually getting so that there is 
less risk from this source. A good many 
farmers put all their faith in one particular 
variety of fruit, and cultivate large or- 
chards with the same trees or vines. 
When a bad season comes everything is 
lost, and in good seasons the profits may 
be large enough to equalize the losses of 
the bad years. However, I believe that 
by a judicious selection of early, medium 
and late varieties, which can be marketed | 
all through the season, there is more | 
prospect of realizing good profits than | 
by the former system. We have today a} 
wide list of varieties of all our native fruits 
to select from, and we have made the season | 
longer for peaches, plums, grapes, straw- 
berries and pears by cultivating the early 
and late fruits. There are further possibil- 
ities in this direction, and in the future we 
may hope to find fruits that will extend the 
season of ripening weeks longer. 

A succession of fruits always distributes 
the labor of harvesting and shipping over 
a longer period, so that part of the crop need 
not be lost through the inability of the 
owner to pick them in time. Where it is 
difficult to secure labor in _ the _ har- 
vesting season this loss is even much 
greater. One should never undertake to 
raise more fruits than he is sure of being 
able to harvest and market in season. but 
to follow this rule would limit one’s pos- | 
sibilities greatly unless the ripening season 
is extended by having a great variety of | 
early and late fruits. The succession of | 
any kinds of fruits mast be obtained only 
through a careful study of the best va- 
rieties which produce early and late, and 
when one has his orchard or field planted | 
with these he can confidently look forward 
to regularly good seasons. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

eter Te 
Veqetables in Boston Market. 

Vegetables in rather light supply both 
nearby and Southern, and prices well main- 
tained with fair demand. Old beets are 
firm at &2 a box, and new at $3.50 to $4 per 
100 bunches. Old carrots $1.15 to $1.25 a 
box, and $4 to $6 a hundred. Parsnips 75 
cents a box. Flat turnips $1a box,$1 to $1.50 | 
a hundred. Yellow vary in quality now | 
from $1 to $1.75 a barrel. Bunch onions $2 
a hundred. Bermuda $1.75 to $1.90 a crate 
and Egyptian $3 to $3.20 a bag. Leek 75 





cents and chives $1.adozen bunches. Rad- | 
ishes 65 to 75 cents a box. Celery $1.25a 
dozen roots. Egg plant $3.50 a crate. Cu- | 
cumbers No 1, $3.50 to $4 a box. No. 2 
2.50 to $3. Hothouse tomatoes 125 to 15 | 


cents a pound and Southern $1.50 to $2a 
carrier. Mississippi 4-basket carrier 0 | 
cents to $1. Florida marrow squash, barrel 
crates, $1.50 to $2, and summer white 75 
cents to $1 a basket, $2 to $2.50 a barrel. | 
Rhubarb $2 to $3 a hundred pounds. Mush- 
rooms 75 cents ts $1.25 a pound. 

Cabbages in fair supply at $1.75 to $2 a 
barrel. Cauliflowers $1 a box. Spinach 40 
cents a bushel. Lettuce, fancy 35 to 40 
cents a dozen, and ordinary 20 cents a box, 
14 dozen. Native asparagus from $3.50 to 
$5.50 a box of three dozen. Beet greens 20 
to 30 cents a box, and parsley 40 to 50 cents. 
Romaine 50 to 75 cents a dozen. Mint 35 
cents and water cress 40 cents a dozen. ; 

Old potatoes in moderate supply and fair 
demand. Aroostook Green Mountain $1 to 
$1.10 a bushel. Hebrons 75 cents to $1. 
Dakota Red 65 to 75 cents. Scotch $1.25 to 
$1.50 a sack. Bermuda $3.50 to $4. South- 
ern mostly small and inferior. Some extra 
Rose or Hebron bring $3.50 to $4, but more 
sell at $3 to $3.25. Red Bliss $2.50 to $3.25 
and White Bliss $2.50 to $2.75. No sweet 
potatoes coming now. 

—_—__- > o—_—_—_——— 
- THE HAY TRADE. 

The hay market seems weaker at many 
points, partly because of reports of pros- 
pects of a good crop coming on, though 
Virginia and North Carolina report a failure 
by reason of drought. They, however, do 
not ship out much hay and would not bay 
enough to seriously affect the market. The 
Northern and Western States report the 
crop as doing well, especially those in 


The scarcity of prime timothy holds prices 
well up on highest grades, and helps to 
keep prices steady on the others which 
must be substituted for them. 

Receipts at Boston have been liberal, but 
the demand holds good. Last week there 
were 508 cars, of which 241 were billed for 
export, and 30 cars of straw. Correspond- 
ing week last year 254 cars, of which 27 
were billed for export, and 21 cars of straw. 
Large bales prime timothy firm at $18 to 
$18.50, and small bales at $17 to $17.50. No. 
1 at $17 to $17.50 for large, and $16 to $17 
for small, No 2 either sizes $14 to $15, No. 
3, fine choice and clover mixed $12 to $13, 








| berries, green, 6to 7 cents. 


|a box. 


| $5.50. 


| $1.50 to 
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FLOCK ‘OF PRIZE SOUTHDOWNS. 
Owned by Chas. J. Stuckey, Esq. 





This @ trade mark is 
stamped on every sheet 
of the best roofing tin 
made. This @# mark 
means ‘‘Most Favored,’’ 
because this brand is 
most favored by archi- 
tects, dealers, and build- 
ers everywhere. MF 
Roofing Tin was 
first made in 
Wales soyears 
ago—laterthe 
process was 
improved in 
America— 
and the pro- 
duct devel- 
oped, until 
now MF Roof- 
ing Tin is more 
in demand than 

any other brand. The 
superior quality of MF 
Roofing Tin is attested 
bythe first prize awarded 
it at the Paris Exposi- 





clover $12 to $12.50, and swale at $8 to $9, 
Long rye straw in demand at $17 to $17.50, 


$10.50, 

New York receipts were moderate, and 
amounted to 6527 tons, against 8868 a year 
ago, and exports were 26,367 bales, nearly 
4000 Dales less than a week ago. Prime 


| timothy is $18 to $19, No. 1 $17 to $18, No. 2 





$16 to $17, No. 3 $12 to $13, shipping $11.50 
to $12. Clover mixed $12 to $14, clover $11 
to $12. No. 1long rye strawin demand at 
$16 to $16.50 and No. 2 at $15.50, oat straw 
$8 to $9. Brooklyn has not received enough 
to equal the demand, and market is nearly 
bare on all grades. Choice timothy rules at 
$19 to $20, No. 1 $17 to $19, No. 2 $15 
to $17, No. 3 $12 to $14. Clover mixed 
No. 1 $13 to $15 and No. 2 $10 to $11. 
Clover No. 1 $13 to $14 and No. 2 $10. 
No.1 rye straw $16 to $17, tangled rye 
$8 to $10, oat $9 and wheat $8 to $9. Jersey 
City has had a fair supply, but trade has 
been brisk and no stock has accumulated. 
Primeis at $17.50 to $19, No. 1 $17 to $18, 
No. 2 $15 to $16, No. 3 $13 to $14. 
mixed in good demand at $14 to $15 for No. 
1, $12 to $13 for No. 2. Clover No. 1 $12 to 
$13 and No. 28$9to $11. Long rye No. 1 $19 
and No. 2 $i1l. 
and wheat $9 to $10. 





The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | 


prices as $20at Brooklyn, $19 at New York 
and Jersey City, $18.50 at Boston, $17.50 at 
New Orleans, $16.50 at Nashville, $16 at 
Philadelphia, $15.50 at St. Louis and 
Memphis, $15 at Baltimore and Richmond, 
$14.50 at Pittsburg and Chicago, $14 at Buf- 
falo, $12.50 at Kansas City, $12 at Duluth 
and $11.50 at Minneapolis. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin reports 
fresh orders from the Government for 6000 
to 7000 tons for South Africa, which is more 


than they expected after the war closed. | 


Exports to England continue large, but only 
grades as good as No. 2 timothy and mixed 
clover are wanted. Lower grades hurt the 


market. 
eo 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN FRUITS. 
Apples are in small supply; only 167 bar- 
rels came last week, but trade is quiet. 
Good to choice Russets are $4 to $5. West- 


| ern Ben Davis $4 to $4.50, and No. 2 at $2.50 


to Southern strawberries growing 
scarce, but nearby more plenty, choice to 
fancy, 12 to 15 cents a box. Dighton 12 to 14 
cents, Hudson River fancy 13 to 16 cents, 
Connecticut 10 to 12 cents and Jersey 10 to 11 
cents. North Carolina blackberries 12 to 
13 cents, blueberries 9to 12 cents. Goose- 
Florida peaches 
California cherries 75 


$3. 


$2 to $3 a carrier. 


tangled rye at $11 to $12, and oat at $9.50 to | 


Clover | 





tion, 1900, where it was 
in competition with 
all the world. ; 


cents. Eastern and Northern choice fresh 18 to | 
19 cents, fair to good 17 to 17} cents. Michigan | 
fancy 174 cents, selected Western 17 cents, fair to 
good 15} to 165 cents and Western dirties 124 to | 
13} cents. The stock in storage now is 171,712 | 


cases, against 204,274 cases for the corresponding 
week fast year. 

—Asaresult of the Brussels convention, the 
German beet sugar acreage planted this spring is 
but 1,046,396 acres,a decrease of 11.2 per cent. 
The decrease in Austria is 16.2 per cent., in 
France 23.8 per cent., in Belgium 24 per cent., in 
Holland 35 per cent. and in Sweden 16.4 per cent. 
against increases of 1 per cent. in Russia and 4.8 
per cent.in Denmark. The average European 
reduction in beet sugar acreage is 11.34 per cent. 

—The first car of the 1902 wheat crop of Texas 
arrived in Galveston June 6. It was consigned 
to the Texas Star mills, and graded No. 2 Medit- 
erranean. This is the earliest first car of the 
season wheat that has ever been received in Gal- 
veston. The first car last season was received in 
Galveston June 15. 


week aggregate 3,400,314 bushels, against 4,791,107 
bushels in this week last year. Corn exports 
aggregate 95,981 bushels, against 2,569,254 bushels 
last year. 

| -——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
| from Boston this week have been 72,267 cases, 
| against 69,932 cases last week; corresponding 
| 
| 





period last year 102,552. The total shipments 
thus far in 1902 have been 1,929,690 cases, against 


Tangled rye $9 to $11, oat | 2,146,716 cases in 1901. 


——The leading wool houses report the market 
steady and quiet. Great activity continues in the 
country. Michigan unwashed wools are being 
purchased onthe basis of 17 cents for fine and 2 
cents for medium grades landed in Boston. 
wools are costing about 27 to 274 cents tor washed 
and 21 to 214 cents for unwashed, which is about 
on a parity with Boston prices. Oregon unwashed 
wools are costing 47 to 50 cents, and Idaho un- 
washed 46 to 48 cents, landed in Boston, which 
prices are about five per cent. above the present 








cents to $2 a case, as to quality. Pineapples | 


in good supply. 
at 83 to $3.50 a box. 
$2.50 to $3.a case and Cuvan 
Bahamas 5 to 8 cents each. 
Oranges in small supply and higher, only 
4381 boxes from all sources last week. A 
year ago 10,852 boxes. California navels 
nearly done, 176, 200 and 216 counts $5.50 a 
box, 126 and 150 counts $4.75 to $5, 96 and 
112 counts $4.25. 
seedlings $3.50 to $4. 
100 counts $2.25 to $2.50, 
full boxes &5 to $5.50. Late Valencias 
$4.25 to $4.50, and Rodi $5 to $6. A little 
grape fruit can be found at $5 to $7 
Lemons are firm and in good 
demand, 300 counts fancy $4.50 a box, 
choice $4, fair to good $3 to $3.50, 360 


Key West Red Spanish 


$2.25 to $2.75, 


DP e9 ] 


Palermo half boxes, 
180 counts $2.25, 


| counts25 cents less on same grades, 420 


counts $2.75 to $3. Maoiri scarce at $5 to 
Limes, cases of 500 counts, $3. A 
few tigs can be found at 12 to 13 cents, and 
dates at 4 cents. Bananas in good supply. 
Red at $3.50 to $4.50 a stem, yellow No. 1 
$2, eight hand $2.50. Cocoanuts 


per bag $2.75 to $3. 





——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada, June 14, included 23,570,000 
bushels of wheat, 4,719,000 bushels of corn, 2,444,000 
bushels of oats, 554,000 bushels of rye, and 346,000 
bushels of barley. Compared with previous week 
this shows a decrease of 2,521,000 bushels of 
wheat, 39.000 bushels of oats, 145,000 bushels of 
rye and 56,000 bushels of barley, with an increase 
of 458,000 bushels of corn. One year ago the 
supply was 35,139,000 bushels of wheat, 17,271,000 
bushels of corn, 10,832,000 bushels of oats, 616,000 
bushels of rye and 546,000 bushels of barley. 

—-Muttons are rather easy, with lambs only 
fairly sustained: Fall lambs, 13. to 134 cents; 
fancy and Brightons, 13} to 14 cents; spring lambs, 
12 to 15 cents; eastern, $2 to $7 each; yearlings, 74 
to 8} cents; muttons, 7} to 8} cents; veals, 6 to 10 
cents, fancy and Brightons, 94 to 104 cents. 

——Dairy exports from New York last week 
were 12,189 boxes of cheese, of which 9277 boxes 
went to Liverpool, 1275 to Hull, 842 to Glasgow, 
500 to London, and 295 to Southampton. 

—tThe beef position is very strong, with sales 
of choice cattle at considerably above quotations: 
Extra sides 11 to 11} cents, heavy 104 to 103 cents, 
good 94 to 10 cents, li ght grass and cows 9} to 10 
cents, extra hinds 13} to 134 cents, good 12 to 13 
cents, light 10 to 11 cents, extra fores 94 to 9} 
cents, heavy 9 to 9} cents, good 8 to 8} cents, light 
7 to 74 cents, backs 9to 114 cents, rattles 7 to 8} 
cents, chucks 9 to 10 cents, short ribs 10 to 13} 
cents, rounds 9 to 10 cents, rumps 10 to 14 cents, 
rumps and loins 11 to 14} cents, loins 14 to 17} 
cents. 

——Pork is firmer and higher: Short cut, and 
heavy backs, $23; long cut, $23.75; medium $22.50; 
lean ends, $24.50; bean pork, $19.50.@20; fresh ribs, 
144c; corned and fresh shoulders, 11c; smoked 
shoulders, llc: lard, 11§c; in pails, 128@12§c; 
hams, 133c; skinned hams, 14}c; sausage, 11c; 
Frankfort’ sausages, 11c; boiled hams, 19@19}c; 
bacon, 144@15ic; bolognas, 10}c; pressed ham, 
14}c; rawleaf lard 12hc; rendered leaf lard, 12}¢c; 
in pails, 13@1}3c; pork tongues, $23.50; loose salt 
pork, 12c; briskets, 13c; sausage meat, 10}c, coun- 
try dressed hogs, 9c. 

—The receipts of eggshave been larger and 
the demand is good, ana prices remain steady 


Florida smooth Cayenne | 


Mediterranean sweets and | 





Boston market. Wool people say that the statis 
tical position of wool could not be much improved 
upon. For the July, September and November 
London sales, it was expected to secure about 
750,000 bales, but offerings will not exceed 450,000 
bales, which is a good commentary on the foreign 
situation. Wool people are looking for a distinct 
improvement inthe Boston market within sixty 
to ninety days, with prices higher all along the 
line. 

—The Boston Commercial Bulletin says in 
its report of the wool trade: The receipts of wool 
in Boston since Jan. 1, 1902, have been 115,527,478 
pounds, against 83,935,294 pounds same period in 
1901. The Boston shipments to date are 116,631,- 
255 pounds, against shipments of 111,095,369 pounds 
In same period in 1901. The stock on hand in 
Boston Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds; the 
totai stock today is 83,935,294 pounds. The stock 
on hand June 15, 1901, was 49,359,457 pounds. 
The Boston market has been active this week. 
Buyers have been numerous, and some of the 


largest consumers have bought liberally, the | 


trade being well distributed. Prices are very 


firm—a cent up on medium fleece with the ten- , 


dency upward on other grades. A shipment of 
165,000 pounds Australian wool to London this 
week is because better prices can be obtained 
over there than here. The Westis booming, and 
in some sections an advance of acent a pound 
over opening prices has been paid. The new 
clip is moving lively at top prices everywhere. 
-———_-> >> oe —___—_ 
State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Chicago Live Stock __- La ipa eat sida as 
Illinois, Springfield. ._..-_.-_-_-_.-.---__-- Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis _Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines __ .. Aug. 


July Aug. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


Manitoba, Winnipeg Ne Ary Rae Pes 
Massachusetts Horticulture __...-._-- 


pO eee a =| 
I, ii cis dite omnes sbekasonene Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln ______. aiinetaacen _. Sept. 
New Hampshire, Concord eee oe Aug, 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton_.....___.__.__.. Sept. 
New York, Syracuse ______. Sh) sae .---. Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh —___- aS _....Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax ___- Pe, 
Ohio, Columbus ___.- 2-2... -----.--- Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland. ________- XPS ae 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. _____.._-.._.,-.-...--- Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia______ Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock._...__._._..-..______.__.. Oet. 
St. Louis, St. Lonis.... ............................O0et. 
South Carolina, Columbia __.-------------- Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston._.. Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton ______.._-.____-.________ Sept. 
Texas, Dallas _---.--_.__-___- Senate seins Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio ___--......-...Oct. 
Toronto Industrial _....Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland _Sept. 9-11 
Vermont, Concord Aug 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee assis hich Sept 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury___..._. Sept. 23-25 
Barnstable, Barnstable....___. ....._..---..... Aug. 26-28 
Berkshire, Pittsfield Sept. %-11 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge _______._.__..... Sept. lv 
Bristol, Taunton ______._..---...-...__..-..... Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -...._......... Sept. 11-12 


Highland, Middletield ____....._...... ..........Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington ______ _. Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham -__.._-----.--_. -.....-..-- Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams --..-.....-. 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___............Sept. 24-25 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro__.___.___Oct. 7-9 
Marshfield, Marshfield__.-.................... Aug. 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury____.._.... Sept. 16-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell___..._..........._.. Sept. 11-138 
Middlesex South, Framingham ...-. -Sept. 16-17 
Nantucket, Nantucket_____..-_..............-- Aug. 20-21 











pos: Ra. ar; cae a a ie Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater __...-._-.....__......Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer___..__.._..............-....-. Sept. 18-19 


Union, Blandford___-___--_--- 2. 2-2. 2 Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth__.....__.__..._. Sept. 25-27 
Worcester, Worcester___..__.._ .....__........ Sept. 1-4 
Worcester East, Clinton___. ._.__._....___..... Sept. 16-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol ____...._..._.____. Sept. 1-2 
Worcester South, Sturbridge. __-_._- iain te Sept. 11-12 
Worcester West, Barre___....__._.. ........-- Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 

Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston ______..._-Sept. 1-5 
Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor___. Aug. .6-29 
Maine State Pomological __._______- PACES ee 

Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls__-- -- Aug: 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham___-__---..-.--- 

Aroostook County, Houlton___........-..-.-.-- 


North Aroostook, Presque Isle_-__-.._-....--- Sept. 9-11 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills........-- 

Madawaska, Madawaska.............__..--------- Oct, 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham._-_-.....-.----- Sept. 16-18 


Northern Cumberiand, Harrison___-.....-_--- 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club,W. Cumberland_ Sept. 23-24 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton........-.--. 
New Gluucester and Danville, Upper 
NIT sin pain we sash s+ -cccssns cosee --.--- Sept. 24, 25 





and firm. Cape and nearby fancy bring 20 to 21 


Lake View Park, East Sebago.._. _....-..... 


-—-Wheat (including flour) exports for the | 


Ohio | 


Essex, Peabody ___._...-_......--.-.-.-..-.... Sept. 16-18 | 
Franklin, Greenfield __.......... ...._........ Sept. 17-18 | 
Hampden East, Palmer___-_...---..--.------- Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst___-__.-....-_-..... .....-Sept. 16-17 | 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton__._... Oct. 1-2 





The entire tinning pro- 
cess is effected by skilled 
hand labor, without the 
use of acids or rolls. The 
very best plates, the 
greatest amount of pure 
tin and new lead, the ut- 
most care in manufac- 

ture, successively 
contribute to 
making MF the 
best of all 
roofing. It is 
most eco- 
nomical, be- 
Cause it lasts 
longest— 
many roofs 
madeof MF 50 
years ago are 
sound as ever to- 
day. MF Roofing Tin 
is sold by dealers every- 
where. Specify it in your 
building estimates. Ask 
your roofer, 
or /W.C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 


write ( Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 
and receive fllustrated book 
on roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





| 
| 
| 








| Franklin County, Farmington ____- Sent. 16-18 
North Franklin, Phillips.....--.------- Sept. 9-11 

| Hancock County Agricultural, Bluebill ___. -Sept. 18-20 

| Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 

Northern Hancock, Amherst 

; Eden Agricultural, Eden__.. __ 

| Kennebee County, Readfield.__ 


selina nceisn', - SOR TS 
---------.-.-Sept. 23-25 
| South Kennebec, South Windsor --- Sept. 16-13 
| Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
| Association, East Pittston___. _..._..___._Sept. 9-lu 
North Knox, Union.______- woe --oncees+-0e-0- Spt. 23-8 
| Lincoln County, Damariscotta._.. _.__- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
| Bristol, Bristol Mills ___ ..Sept. 23-25 
Oxford County, South Paris... ..______. ..-.Sept. 16-18 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel__.__.___. Sept. 9-1 
West Oxford, Fryeburg ____ --------..----Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
__ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ________---_-___-____. Oct.2-3 
Penobscot County, Hampden 
West Penobscot, Exeter._...-..-_-.____ -Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
North Penobscot sisi sania: Whale ciara taza at 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
| Orrington Agricultural, Orrington________ 
Piscataquis County, Foxeroft________ __- 





| 





...Sept. 26-27 


Sagadahoc County, Topsham _____.._.-_.__.__Oet. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond __________. Sept. 
Somerset County, Anson __------ 
East Somerset, Hartland _______- siecle 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan 3 -.---Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast...» ---- ..Sept. 9 


Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe__________ 

North Waldo, Unity__......___. 
| West Waldo, Liberty.» 
| Washington County, Pembroke 
North Washington, Princeton. ___ ae Coe 
West Washington, Cherry field ..---Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton... _---- Oct. 7-9 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish —______. - Aug. 19-21 

Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale_- 

, North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick... Sept. 16-18 
| NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Nashua, Nashua ____..-.....---- ---Sept. 1-4 
Rochester, Rochester______- ence ncese-ce----SOpt. 28-26 
| NEW YORK. 

Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville -Aug. 25-29 

Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 

Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge_._ Aug. 26-29 

Albany County Agricultural Society and 

Exposition, Altamont _____ ---------Aug. 26-29 

Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica___.____ Sept. 9-11 

Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt__Sept. 2-5 
; Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valiey...._..Sept. 2-5 
| Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia__.._.Sept. 23-25 

Chautauqua Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk... Sept. 2-5 

Chemung County Agricultural, Eimira disomy searaccse 

Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich _____ Sept. 2-5 

Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh___ Sept. 16-19 
| Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham.___.Sept. 2-5 

Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland... Aug. 26-29 

Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi______ Sept. 9-11 

Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie___ Sept. 23-26 


.. Sept. 16-18 


___. Sept. 10, 


Ryegate andWells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate___. ..----Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan_.....Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction ___.__...__... Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 
id) a en Sk 
Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford__ 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth ______- Sept. 3-5 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge____- 
Washington Agricultural, Washington 
Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_.._Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport. ______- 
Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven_____._____ Sept. 
Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland. ....Sept. 9-11 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford ___- 
Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noithfield___.Sept. 23-25 
Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury ___.-_Sept. 
Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__..____._._. __Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield _....-.-.--.-__- Sept. 16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso., Woodstock. __.____- Sept. 23-25 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


No. 11 








Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg _________- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport__.. ___- Sept. 8-ll 
Franklin County Agricultural, Malone_____. Sept. 23-26 
Fulton County Agricultural, Johnstown___.._ Sept. 1-4 | 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia_____- Sept, 22-25 


Greene County Agricultural, Cairo _____ ..-Aug. 19-21 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 
j and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer__________ Sept. 8-10 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown Sept. 1-5 
Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville........ Aug. 26-29 
Brook field-Madison Co, Ag’l, Fair Pk, B’rfi'ldSept.22-25 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda__Sept. 15-18 
Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport __. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome Sept. 22-26 
| Ag’l Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse June 16-21 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 
| Orange County Agricultural, Middletown__ Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion _-Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside)... Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown _Sept. 22-24 
Putnam County Agricultural, Carmel__. Aug, 26-29 
Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
,; Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 
Rensselaer County, Nassau ....--Sept. 9-12 
Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society... Sept. 1-4 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 
| cultural Association, Orangeburgh _____ Sept. 8-12 
| St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton Sept. 16-19 
| Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa_ Aug, 18-22 
| Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie___.___ Sept. 29-Oet. 2 
, Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins ___.Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo Sept. 23-25 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath_- _ Sept. 23-26 
| Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead ___ Sept. 16-19 
| Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello .. Aug. 26-29 
| Tioga County Agricultural, Owego _______. .- Sept. 24 
| Tompkins Co, Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca _____ Sept. 9-12 
| Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville __.. _ Aug. 26-29 
| Washington County Agricultural, between 
Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_...---..-......Sept. 9-12 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons. ___._. Sept. 17-20 
The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 
ure of Westchester Co., White Plains Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
| Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw___. Sept. 15-17 
| Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. _.-...Sept. 9-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association, Cuba_____- 
| Wellsville Fair Association, Wellsville ____- Aug. 18-22 
Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept _._30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agriculturai and,Driving Park 
Association, Franklinville___._____. _... ..- Aug. 26-29 
Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton___..Sept. 23-26 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene_.._.._.... _._.Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville ___. Aug. 19-22 
Deiaware Valley Agricultural, Walton___..__- Sept. 2-5 
| Sidney Fair Association, Sidney.Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown . 26-28 
Prattsville Hort’l and Agri’l, Prattsville ___.Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricuitural, Cape Vincent_.__Sept. 9-12 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock __Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Boonville Fair Association, Boonville .--Sept. 2-5 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon _._____.......Oct. land 2 
Phoenix Union Agricultural, West Phcenix__ Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners __..__.....Oet. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples __- _Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boyl- 
ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek ...._.__--.-- Aug, 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris __. __- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta__..__Sept. 15-18 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 
Rockland County Indust’! Ass’n, New City _..Sept. 2-5 
Gouverneur Agrland Mec’ ‘',Gouverneur, Aug. 26-29 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, ‘: ;densburg ___.-.. Sept. 2-4 
The Racquette Valley and Si. Regis Valley 
Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam__ Sept. 9-12 
Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill____.._...Sept. 22-25 
Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsburgh.__._- 
Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg ....___ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Tioga Agr’], Newark Valley___.... Aug. 26-28 
Dryden Agricultural, Dryden... ._............ Sept. 16-18 
Union Agr'l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg -.Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville __..Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh____ Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark .__._.....__. Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra...--- Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee... __..._-- 


‘ VERMONT. 
Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury -. 


Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell.._. aa 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 


.- Sept. 3-4 


CROMER OOM Onin 6cisnistin nn he tae 2 Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .--. Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville................- 


Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury—Sept. 16-18 














OLORAD 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations is via the 


GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

It is the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P.M. 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Tsland will be the round trip rates of 
#25 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado etfec- 
tive this summer by that line. Ask for 
details and free books. 

“Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

** Camping in Colorado” has full de- 
tails for campers. 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
290 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


POULTRY KEEPING. 
HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
How te Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; en Yards and Houses 3 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGHe 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
15 Fulton 8t., New York. 
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It has taken a round half-dozen years to 
break the track record in the two and a half 


miles steeplechase, and society was out in | 
force to see Mr. Lawson’s Filon d’Or ac- | 


complish the feat. 
———_———-> & eo —_—__——_ 

Roses and strawberries go well together, 
and the annual exhibition of them at the 
new Horticultural! Hall had the extra charm 
of occasional wafts of melody from the Pop 


concerts. 





>< 
It’s a long jump from the furnace to the 
ice-wagon, but there is at least one ice man 
in the neighborhood of Boston who may 
hereafter be counted in on any movement 
against the smoke nuisance. 


>_> 





Now is the season when humanity arrays 
itself against the moth, possibly to the 
equal wonder of brown-tail, gypsy, and even 
the domestic enemy whose children are 
now invisibly happy in the joy of eating up 
our retired winter garments. 


>> 


The terrible results of “culture,” as Pro- 
fessor Triggs sees it acquired in the modern 
college, appear rather overstated to any one 
who is familiar with the modern college 
curriculum. The Professor looks at the 
situation through a pair of old-fashioned 
spectacles. 








——--+>o - 

A contemporary tells an interesting story 
of ahousewife who has solved the servant 
problem by presenting each new incumbent 
with a cake of soap anda toothbrush. The 
solution seems inexpensive; but it yet re- 
mains for some enterprising manufacturer 
to tell us what kind of soap and what make 
of toothbrush. 

Every man, according to a Chicago judge, 
has a right to keep a mother-in-law in his 
house, eyen if a second wife objects to the 
retention of a first mother-in-law. The 
mania for collection being so humanly uni- 


versal, we shall probably soon hear a | 


bigamist defending himself with the plea 
that he was collecting mothers-in-law. 
> 


The Boers who are now laying down their 
arms are said to be bitter against France 
and Germany for prolonging the struggle by 
holding out false hopes. This state of mind 
is probably not altogether unwelcome to 
British statesmen: and who knows how val- 
uablea cement it may prove for fastening 
this new addition to the British Empire. 

———————_- 2 —____ 


Recent fatal fires point very distinctly to 
the necessity and future value of a new 
course that is to be given next year under 
the auspices of Technology, although not 
yet wholly affiliated. The new course will 
be devoted to preventing fires instead of 
putting them out, and is the first step toward 
making fire prevention an exact science. 











Boston takes second rank in the assessed 
valuation of real and personal property in 
the United States, with $1,200,000,000, being 
outranked by the Greater New York, with 
$6,000,000,000. Philadelphia comes next, 
with $1,000,000,000. St. Louis, Baltimore 
and San Francisco each have about $450,- 
000,000, Pittsburg $350,000,000, Buffalo and 
Cleveland $&250,000,000, Providence $200,- 
000,000, Washington $150,000,000. All have 
a large amount of unassessed property in 
churches, public buildings, etc. If the 
greater Boston had been organized to take 
in a cireuit of ten miles from the State 
House, we should take rank very nearly 
with New York. 

— ~->--— 

Perhaps the transportation of cattle across 





the country from the ranch to the market | 
marks the change in conditions in the coun- | 


try almost as much as any other thing. The 
Drover’s Journal estimates the number that 
will be moved from the south ranges this 
year at not less than 500,000, with a value of 
$10,000,000. They come in patent stock cars 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, and are 
about three or four days on the road, being 
fed and watered as they travel. Twenty 
years ago they were driven over the road, 
taking as many months to arrive, and 
though they fed by the way were often 
poorer on reaching the market than when 
they left home. Then the average weight 
of those thus brought in was less than one 
thousand pounds per head at three or four 
years old. Now they average over thirteen 
hundred pounds at twenty to twenty-four 
mouths old, not having eccnsumed but about 
half as much grain and forage as did the 


four-year-old. The beef steer is now the | 


proverbial “ nimble sixpence,’”’ while then 
it was but the ** slow shilling,” long in get- 
ting around to acash value: 

Clover should not be cut when it is wet. 
Cut in the afternoon and allow it to lieas it 








falls until the dew is off it the next morn- | 


ing, then shake it out, and rake it the next 
afternoon before the dew falls again. Put 
it in good-sized heaps, and let it stand so for 
the next two nights anda day. Then shake 
it out that the sweat may dry out of it, and 
a few hours will be enough to fit it for the 
mow, as bright, as fragrant as when it was 
cut down, without the loss of a leaf or the 
blackening of a stalk. 
when wet by rain or dew, and curing by 
its own natural heat instead of sun drying 
it, are the secrets of having good clover 
hay, and to cut it eariy, or when but 
the first blossems begin to turn brown, is 
another important item. We are glad to no- 
tice more clover growing this year than we 
have seen for several years, not only where 
the seed was sown by the farmer, but where 
it is self-sown by the roadside and in hedge- 
rows. Weremember afew years ago when 
we could not find enough clover heads to 
make a pot of clover-blossom tea for some one 
whu wanted it as a medicine. This year we 
think we could gather a wheelbarrow load 
in going over the same route, oreven a small 
part of it. We caunot account for the differ 
ence. 


_—_ 





The Treasury Bureau of Statistics sends 
out a statement that the territory of Alaska, 
for which the United States paid $7,200,000 
to Russia in 1867, has supplied furs, fish and 
gold to the amount of $150,000,000, about 
equally divided between the three items. 
Probably $25,000,000 of the capital from the 
United States is invested there, besides that 
which is invested in transportation, and the 
annual shipments of merchandise to Alaska 
amount to more than $12,000,000. The popu- 
lation has grown from an estimated thirty 
thousand at time of its purchase to 32,- 
052 in 1890, 63,592, in 1900, and _ is 
now estimated at 75,000. These figures 
are largely estimates from the best sources 
of information, but a law recently enacted 
will enable the customs district to keep 
an exact record of shipments to and from 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and Porto 
Rico, as they do with foreign countries. 
This will begin with the coming fiscal year, 


Never handling | 


| on July 1. It is probable that the above 
| estimates of the productions and trade of 
| Alaska are rather less than more than 
‘stated. Yet we remember when Secretary 


_| Seward was bitterly denounced for buying 


| that far-off, barren and ice-clad country. 
~> 

| While several unsuczessful attempts have 
been made to make the anniversary of 
Bunker Hill a legal heliday, the observance 
of the day is extending. While formerly 
the observance of the day was limited to 
Charlestown, and not too thoroughly ob- 
served there, it is now generally observed 
in Boston and in must of ‘the cities and 
towns near by. This is as it should 
be. Not only was it a battle upon 
which many of the _ patriotic  citi- 
zens looked as the real opening of 
armed and organized resistance to the 
British power, while that ut Lexington 
and Concord was more of the resistance of 
a poorly organized mob, but there were few 
places near by which did not contribute a 
quota of men to the contest, and in which 
there are not those who desire to pay 
honor to their ancestors who strove to 
prevent the advance of the British 
troops. Nor arethere many towns in the 
State where there are not some who could 
trace back to one who was behina the re- 
doubts that day. New Hampshire troops 
also were there, and Connecticut can claim 
a share of the glory even if she had sent no 
other than Gen. Israel Putnam. We hope 
to see June 17 made a legal holiday, in this 
State at least, that we may do full honor to 
the memory of our patriotic ancestors. 


= 
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Cabbage Culture. 
Success in cabbage culture depends upon 
| raising the right variety for market, and 
| then upon making the crop a large one with 
firm, well-developed heads. Firm heads are 
necessary on account of shipment and 
keeping for winter markets. Poor soil 
will not develop firm heads, and as 
ja result one must be within driving 
distance of market to secure any profits. 
| Most of the Eastern winter markets will 
pay more’ for Danish seed than any other 
| cabbages, and as the extra cost of seed is 














|only a trifle no farmer is justified in not 
raising this kind for the markets demand- 
ing it. Western markets like the oval- 
headed varieties, and the two most satisfac- 
tory arethe Hollander and Ne Plus Ultra, 
with a good early cabbage in All Head 
Early. 

Cabbage raising should be conducted ona 
large scale to prove profitable, but not 
unless facilities are at hand for shipping 
big crop to remunerative markets. One 
must settle the question of markets first. 
If shipments can be made by boat instead 
of rail the chances for profit are greatly im- 
| proved. The Southern market gardeners 
|}along the Atlantic coast have this ad- 
| vantage in their favor, and they are 
| able to compete in the Northern cities 
| with nearby growers, so that the latter 
| confine their attention mostly to winter 
|cabbages. Winter cabbages are profita- 
| ble if one has the storage-room and facil- 
| ities, for during ‘seasons like the past 
| winter prices have been so high for late 
cabbages that a big profit was paid those 
who held stock over. One may plant 
seed for selling young cabbages, or raise 
just enough for his own use. About ten 
pounds of seed should furnish half a mil- 
lion small plants, and that number can be 
raised on an acre of land. When trans- 
planted they should plant between forty 
and fifty acres. A cabbage farm of that 
size is a pretty formidable affair to look 
after, but with proper system and workmen 
it can be handled with ease. The main 
thing is to see that good culture is given 
through the season, and a generous supply 
| of water furnished in dry seasons. Irriga- 
tion for cabbages is a sure method of making 
| the work profitable. 
i ial 


At Lambing Time. 

The most common mistake made by sheep 
growers is to let their ewes become too thin 
at lambing time, and in some cases they fail 
to nourish the lambs sufticiently to make 
them grow rapidly from the start. It is 
essential that the ewes should be in excel- 
lent physical condition at the lambing 
time, and if well fed up to the 
last they will perform their duties 
satisfactorily. When the ewes show signs 
of getting lean it is time to do something 
for them. Change their feed, increase it 
or change their quarters so that they 
| may develop a better appetite. sometimes 
narrow, unpleasant quarters have a good 
deal to do with the ewes’ health. They 
appear to grow downcast and listless, and 
their appetite fails them. A change of sur- 
roundings will often in such cases com- 
| pletely change their natures. 
| Ewes which produce twins cannot raise 
| them if they are not in fine physical condi- 
| tion. Many ewes which bear twins break 
|down under the strain. They are not 
| physically able to raise the two lambs, 
|and consequently the lambs_ themselves 
never get the start in life which would 
make them _ profitable. It is a short- 
sighted policy either way to permit the 
health of the ewes to suffer. There 
should be liberal feeding fully a month be- 
fore lambing, A feed of bran and corn kept 
|up daily will generally make the ewes 
| strong and healthy, and when the extra 
| Strain is put on their systems they are able 
to endure it. Many sheep would be 
| saved if this feeding were attended to in 
| time. Sometimes it is not so easy to de- 
| tect the actual condition of leanness of a 
| sheep because of the wool which hides 
| the body. It should be a matter of duty 
|to examine the bearing sheep before- 
| hand and test the condition of the body with 
'the hands. If found thin and lean the ani- 
mal should be fed to aproper degree of 
plumpness to insure perfect health and 
happiness. ‘There is money saved in the 
end, too. A sheep that is fed up before- 
hand can raise the lamb on much less food 
than athin ewe which must be nurtured 
back to health and strength. 


— 
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Ruling on Oleomargarine. 


Commissioner Yerkes, of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, has settled the contested 
question as to whether butter or any other 
ingredient, artificially colored, may be used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine with- 
out increasing the tax from one-quarter of a 
cent to 10 cents a pound, by issuing a regu- 
lation which holds in effect that no artificial 
coloring matter whatever can be used in 
any way inthe manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine without increasing the tax as stated, 
The regulation is as follows: 

If in the production of oleomargarine the 
mixtures or compounds set out in the law 
of 1886 are used, and these compounds are 
all free from artificial coloration, and no 
artificial coloration is produced by the addi- 
tion of coloring matter as an independent 
and separate ingredient, a tax of one-fourth 
of one cent per pound only will be collected. 
although the finished product may look like 
butter of some shade of,yellow. For example, 

















if butter that has been artificially colored is 


used as a component part of the fihished prod- 
uct oleomargarine (and that finished prod- 
uct looks like butter of any shade of yel- 
low), as the oleomargarine ‘is not free from 
artificial coloration, the tax of 10 cents a 
pound will be assessed and collected. But 
if butter absolutely free from artificial 
coloration, or cottonseed oi] free from 
artificial coloration, or any other of 
the mixtures or compounds legally 
used in the manufacture of the fin- 
ished product oleomargarine, has natu- 
rally a shade of yellow in no way pro- 
cured hy artificial coloration, and through 
the use of one or more of these unartificially 
colored legal component parts of oleomar 
garine the finished product should look like 
butter of any shade of yellow, this product 
will be subject to a tax of only one-fourth 
of one cent a pound, as it is absolutely 
free from artificial coloration that has 
caused it to look like butter.of any shade of 
yellow. 


oS 
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American Control of England’s Food 
Supply. 
ENGLAND COULD NOT FIGHT US AND LIVE. 

In the North American Review for June, 
J. D. Whelpley draws some interesting con- 
clusions from American agricultural pre- 
dominance, which we abstract as follows: 

Mr. Carnegie’s recent opinion that no na- 
tion could long wage war against the United 
States, through the latter’s control of food 
supplies, is absolutely true as applied to 
England. The first effect in such case 
would be an enormous rise in _ prices 
throughout Europe, while England would 
be threatened with dire famine. 

WE FURNISH FORTY PER CENT. 

Of England’s annual imports of oyer 
$2,000,000,000, nearly forty per cent., or 
about $900,000,000, is food, animal products 
amounting to $600,000,000 and vegetable 
products to $300,000,000. Of these food im- 
ports, the United States furnishes $540,000,- 
000, or sixty per cent. 

The British citizen ten years ago con- 
sumed 120 pounds of meat a year, ncw he 
consumes 132 pounds; ten years ago he pro- 
duced eighty-one pounds, now he produces 
but seventy eight pounds. The dependence 
on foreigners is thus largely increased. 

Ten years ago, also, the British citizen 
consumed 362 pounds of wheat, now 338 
pounds; he produced ten years ago 88 pounds, 
now but 77 pounds, a relatively greater de- 
cline than in consumption. 

The British country dwellers live largely 
on the product of the home soil, but the 
bulk of the cities live almost entirely on 
imported foodstuffs. Nearly one-fifth of the 
entire population is centred about London; 
and American bread and meat constitute 
the bulk of its food. It is there that short- 
age would be felt first and worst; there 
would spring up the panic and the bread 
riot. 

NO AVENUE OF ESCAPE. 

British statesmen have recognized these 
facts and there has been talk of great gov- 
ernment granaries, but nothing has been 
donein this direction. England also has 
shut off the avenues of escape that might 
have been found in her colonies by not en- 
couraging the development of colonial re- 
sources by preferential tariffs or similar 
means. It is too late now to try such poli- 
cies. Australia sells England mutton, and 
Canada trails in with a part of her surplus; 
but the American meat packer and grain 
dealer have secured the great bulk of the 
trade, and have developed supply to keep 
pace with demand.. 

In some items on which great English 
communities are almost entirely dependent, 
the percentage furnished by the United 
States is almost sensational. The total per- 
centage is reduced by many articles which 
do not cut much figure in the food of the 
masses. The Londoners do not care 
whether tine butter comes from Denmark or 
the United States; but if the penny loaf 
should rise to sixpence, things would hap- 
pen in London which have been hinted at in 
the past and dreaded for the future. The 
American; people thus hold in leash the 
furies ot famine, riot and disaster, waiting 
to spring at the throat of a country hope- 
lessly weak at the base of supplies. 

No other country could make good the de- 
ficiency. All western Europe is an im- 


sia is exhausted before it reaches England. 


nent in an American embargo would not 
ouly send prices up, but would prevent Eng- 
land from securing even the small amount 
she now gets from that direction. 


OUR STRENGTH IN NECESSITIES. 


the United States in the English markets in 
the principal items of animal food: 





/ Per cent 
Articles. British Imports. from U. 8. 
Cattle, live..........-. 495,645 head fl 
Sheep, live..-.-- Jee 382,833 ‘ 38 
Beef, fresh..-- . -- 462,350,560 Ibs. 7 
Beef, salt......-------- 21,608,608 96 
Beef, cured..-...-----.. 58,019,248 “ 56 
EFT re 631,818,656  * 89 
rr errr 201,899,040“ 89 
OO errs oe 215,854,688 ‘ 93 
Pork, fresh....-.---.-. 77,884,240  ** 35 
Pork, salt.......-..... 27.857,536 52 


All these percentages are greatly in ex- 
cess of our 27 per cent. of the grand total. 
The articles in which we lag are mutton and 
dairy products. The weak points are shown 


as follows: 
Per cent. 





Articles. British imports. from U.S. 
Mutton, fresh....-..-...379,999,000 ths. 0.09 
Mutton, cured ........ 7,219,744 ‘ 4. 
eae 245,934,992 * 26. 
Oleomargarine .......103,086,144 0.07 
Butter ..........- .--378,393,792 * 2. 
6 ree 303,088,336 ‘* 25. 
Milk, condensed....-. 10,544,336 4. 
Milk, other ........... 1,751,456 “ 0.01 
| Ue 168,820,780 doz. 3. 


Practically all the items in which the 


United States has a small percentage could 
be dispensed with without starving the 


people. Dairy products, for example, run 
into money much faster than meat products, 
and add largely to total values. The enor- 
mous amount of ,mutton furnished by 
Australia isthe only feature of the vital 
supply not controlled by the United States. 

The principal grains imported are wheat, 
of which we furnish 47 per cent.; flour, of 
which we furnish 83 per cent. ; and oatmeal, 
of which we furnish 85 per cent. All of 
these are much higher than the total of 53 
per cent. Oats is a notable example, the 
United States furnishing but’ 28 per cent., 
the balance coming from Russia. 


DECLINE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
In thirty years Great Britain has decreased 
the amount of Jand under plow from 
eighteen million to fifteen million acres. 
The number of cattle has.mean while slightly 
increased, although there has been a sharp 
decline of fifty thousand head in the visible 
supply during the past year. In sheep there 
has been a loss of 24 percent.; Australia is 
crowding the home sheep industry to the 
wall. Inno direction is any effort being 
made by England to increase food re- 
sources. 

American cattlemen believe that the 
United Kingdom could largely increase the 
home supply of meat by converting pasture 





and lean cattle from abroad. The govern- 
ment, however, makes this impossible by 
requiring that all imported cattle be 
slaughtered, for alleged sanitary reasons, 
within a few days after arrival. 

Per capita exports of the United States 
are $18.81, and imports $10.58. Per capita 
exports of the United Kingdom are $31.54, 
and imports $58.03. A large proportion of 
United States exports consists of bread and 
meat, while comparatively none is imported. 
A large part of the United Kingdom’s im- 
ports is bread and meat, and comparatively 
none of the exports. In these facts lies the 
gist of the situation; England’s exports 
could be refused without serions damage; 
our exports must find their way to the for- 
eign consumer or the latter starves. 

OTHER RAW-MATERIAL EXPORTS. 

Apart from food imports, England buys 
annually nearly 1,800,000,000 pounds of raw 
cotton, of which 150,000,000 pounds comes 
from the United States. A stoppage of 
these shipments would close down the Eng- 


tives out of work. Leather, lumber, iron, 
steel, oil and a number of other important 
staples are also secured largely from the 
United States; and a cessation of such 
shipments would have immediate and dis- 
astrous effect upon many English indus- 
tries. War against the United States, the 
English base of supplies, could result only 
in speedy capitulacion or inevitable ruin. 
Americans are apt to refer disparagingly 
to the United States as a raw-material pro- 
ducing country, and to note with pride the in- 
creasing percentage of manufactured goods 
in exports. It is evident, however, that our 
strong grasp upon the affairs of the world is 
due largely to these raw-material exports, 
and not so much to the manufactured goods. 
The latter enter into competition with the 
labor of countries whose entire energies 
are concentrated upon similar production, 


expand and strengthen in every way the 
productive power of American soil is mani- 
festly our wisest national policy. Herein 
lies greater stratezic strength than in 
formidable armies and navies. 

American Breeds of Cattle. 

George M. Rommel, expert in animal 
husbandry of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, says in an Agricultural Department 
bulletin, just issued, that American breeders 
of cattle have equalled, if not excelled, the 
results reached on the other side of the 
water. ‘‘ But,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ no supremacy of 
excellence, no victory in show ring or 
market, can efface the memory of the debt 
America owes to those sturdy yoemen whose 
names adorn the herd records of England 
and Scotland.”’ 

Mr. Rommel’s pamphlet is devoted to a 
study of American breeds of beef cattle. 
He begins at the very beginning, going 
back to that voyage of Columbus, on which 
the first cattle known in the Western hemis- 
phere are supposed to have been brought 
over. Other Spanish explorers and armed 
invaders followed Columbus’s example, 
bringing not only cattle but horses as well. 

There was an abundance of grass and 
water, and as the Spaniards penetrated fur- 
ther into the interior of the country their 
herds in growing numbers followed them. 
From these sprang the native cattle of the 
West Indies and Mexico, the long-horned 





plains. 

The next cattle immigration came wit 
the Portuguese to Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. 
into Acadia and New France. 

These were carried into the far interior, 


in Illinois possessed considerable herds of 
cattle, horses and swine. 

Virginia got her cattle from England soon 
after the settiement of Jamestown. They 
multiplied in the “old Dominion ’”’ very 
rapidly, one contributing cause being the 
fact that the law in those early days made 
the killing of cattle a crime punishable with 





| 
| 
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porter of foodstutts, andi the surplus of Rus- | 


| 
| 
} 


The necessity of providing for the Conti- | 


The following table shows the strength of | 








lands into great feeding grounds for young | world.” 


death. 
The Pilgrim Fathers began the cattle 


business with three heifers and a bull, | 


brought over from England in the ship | Cultivated. 


Charity, inj1624.. New Hampshire got her 
first cattle from Denmark, New York from 
Holland, and Delaware from Sweden, at 
about the time the Charity landed the th 1 
heifers and the bull. 


lish mills, throwing thousands of opera- 


but which cannot produce enough food to | 
keep their industrial population alive. To) 


steers of Texas and the wild horses of the | 
h | stable manure applied in the fall or winter, 


he French, too, introduced cattle Phosphoric acid or of wood ashes as in pre- 


| 


and as far back as 1750 French missionaries | ; ‘ 
| say six totwelve inches at the end of each 


| branch ina year, if large fruit is expected. 


The improvement in America began al- | snow nearly as well as peas and jy), 
most simultaneously with that in England. was not as much protection avai), 
No sooner had the Revolutionary War closed | It may need several seasons to py... 
than importations of improved stock began. of these two will prove the best o, 
This was kept up until the war of 1812) All the above were sown Aug, 10. 
temporarily checked it. Upon pruning they give seyer,| 

Mr. Rommel says that the year 1817 willal- | tions of what they call proper ani 
ways be memorable in American cattle his | methods. The first is a tree pri), 
tory. In that year, following the Shorthorn | enough for teams to work wij, 
importation of 1812,came the beginning of the | branches. The objection to this \. , 
Devon and Hereford importations, together | posure of so much of the trunk ani |, 
with still another arrival of Shorthorns. to the drying influence of the «i; 

Growth was slow up to 1827, when there | checks circulation of the sap and /, 
came renewed activity, especiaJly in Short- | the tree. 
horns. Companies were formed and the | The next shows trees planted tu, 
improvement of cattle was marked. In | 1d the lower branches cut out as |), 
point of numbers the Shorthorn breed rap- | come weak. This forces an upright - 
idly assumed the foremost position, until | instead of heading in the top and «: 
about the year 1880 was the only beef of | lateral growth so that they might | 
prominence. easily sprayed and thinned, and ti 

the expansion of the cattle business was | harvested. The next is a well-forme: 
rapid. Up to the opening of the Union tree headed in with none of the 
Pacific Railroad it was mainly carried oa in | branches removed. There have bev, 
the part of the country east of the Missouri | branches removed from time to time, 
river. large ones. Then two large trees. 

Then came the discovery of the great op-| years old, properly headed in, ani 
portunities offered by the far Western | twenty-five feet high. 
plains for grazing. The growth in the cattle-| Their rules for pruning are n+ 
raising industry was then abnormal. away more wood than is necessary tv | 

“In the early eighties,” says Mr. Rom- theend in view. Cut too little rather :} 
mel,“ pure-bred cattle by the thousands were | much. Cut all dead wood away as .. 
brought from England to supplement the | discovered. The summer isa gov | 
American herds in breeding bulls for the do this, as it is easily seen. If twobr. 
range, and the nearest that the Hereford | rub together, cut away the weaker. 
and Angus breeds ever came to having a/ one rests on another do the same 
boom in this country was at that time. back and thin out the tops rather than . 

‘** After the collapse, which was bound to | lower limbs. Never remove sije }y; 
follow, the cattle business is now on what | if it can be avoided. If it must |, 
is thought to bea substantial and healthy | cover all wounds over a half-inch 
foundation. Quality is being bred intothe| with two coats of _linseed-oi! 
range herds by the extending use of pure- | gas tar or grafting wax. The wit: 
bred sires, and this,with the better methods, | zood time to prune, as farmers are t}). 
is bringing the range steer to a high plane | leisure, but if done early in wint. 
of excellence. Both on therange and on the | more care to protecting the injured , 
small farm improvement has gone hand in | lest freezing and thawing should caus 
hand with increase of numbers.’’ dry in too far, and the longer the eX} 
aqui the greater the injury. Remove bra: 

Orchard Management. that are too low or rest on the gr 

Bulletin 82 from the Hatch Experiment Peach trees need to be thinned out 
Station in April is devoted to Orchard top, removing the inside shoots as the, g 
Management, including Cover Crops and | '0° thick, that the foliage and fruit 
Pruning. Following our usual custom, we have opportunity to develop. 
shall condense it to the space we can spare Thinning the fruit is necessary in - 
for it, trying to give the more important seasons, as the trees set more than the, 
parts of it. mature to large size, good color anid 

They put it down as an axiom, that “the. quality. _Remove all imperfect, wor 
more good fruit put into a market the 8@tly, distorted, surplus and very x») 
greater will be the consumption, and the fruit as soon as its character can be det: 
better the prices in the end.” There are Mined. The average time for this is Ju) | 
extensive orchards in this State,and there | Varying some from early to late varieties 
are some growing in uncultivated land, a | 0" low-headed trees the expense is 1\.! 
part of which are vigorous, healthy, ®%4 an expenditure of twenty-tive to : 
and of very desirable varieties, but. cents a tree may double the net profits. 
the majority produce only cider apples. | The season of 1901 was unusually faye: 
Of these the healthy ones should be ble to the growth of fungi on thet: 
saved, pruned, fertilized and sprayed. | crops. Monilia, or brown rot, injured 
Those which have the trunks decayed | peach, plum and cherry. The black kyct 
and the tops in an unhealthy condition, it 
would be better to cut down; as they are 
breeders of insects and fungous diseases. 
Those that ace of undesirable varieties, but | 
healthy, may be grafted with profitable | 
kinds. The process of cleft grafting is 
easily learned and easily practiced. To 
have first-class fruit the trees should be 
|}made to grow’ vigorously, and the 
| reader has a choice of the following 


| fertilizers per tree: one to five pounds ni- 
| trate of soda, one to five pounds muriate of 
| potash, two to ten pounds acid phos- 
| phate, or one to five pounds nitrate of soda, 


| ten to twenty-five pounds good hard wood 











scab had not been so abundant on apy le- 
tree leaves and apples for many years, }ut 


can predict what the season will be, 1! 
progressive grower should spray each year, 





control. 

In testing new fruits they found no new 
grapes better than Worden, Campbell, Green 
Mountain, Concord and Delawares 
Massachusetts. Of blackberries, the Aga 
wana, Snyder, Taylor and Eldorado stoed at 
the head, with Rathbun and Mersereau 


| ashes, or five tutwenty large forkfuls of decidedly promising. The raspberries tha: 


| and with the same amount of potash and rants stood as follows: Red Cross, Wilder, 


Fay’s Cherry and Pomona. 
—__—- —-><- — 

Should Loma (2.14;) produce a foal b) 
Bingen (2.06}) next season, the youngster’s 
pedigree will show the popular Wilkes- 
Electioneer-Nutwood combination of blood 


| vious formulas. The amount used should 
| vary with the size, and vigor of the trees, but 
should be enough to insure a good growth, 


| Those orchards which have a rotation of ines. This combination is found in per- 


| quickest returns and greatest profits from 


| air is let into the soil, the latent plant food 


The first shipment to the Carolinas was | 


from England,'in 1670,while Georgia was the 
last of all the colonies to figure as a market 
for the English export trade in !breeding 
cattle. 

Thus it was that the United States got its 
first start in that cattle business which in 
the year of grace 1902 has made it possible 
to have all the present rumpus about the 
meat trust. The stock gathered from vari- 
ous parts of Europe were all so hopelessly 
inter-crossed in course of time that their 
identity was lost, with the result that our 
forefathers had what were known as the 
native cattle of the United States. Of this 
stock Mr. Rommel says: 

‘What the native stock was like we can 
best imagine from the stories of men now 
old, and from the scrub stock that is even 
yet the eyesore of many American pastures. 
Blood of Spanish, Swedish, French, Dutch 
and English, with, maybe, a dash of buffalo 
as they wandered westward, gave this stock 
a cosmopolitan character that was repre- 
sentative, perhaps, but hardly profitable. 
Lack of care by farmers, with no Bakewell to 
point the way to improvement, brought 
about a type of animal that a century has 
not been able to absorb.”’ 

In the years from 1760 to 1837 there was 
an awakening. That was the era of the fer- 
mentive stage of Anglo-Saxon cattle breed 
ing. 

It was in 1760 that Robert Bakewell 
began the operations which left so lasting an 
impress upon the cattle-breeding business. 
He was the first man to practice systematic 
inbreeding. Around his name those of all 
great improvers of live stock group them- 
selves, and from the lessons he taught by 
example every breeder to this day learns the 
fundamentals of his craft. : 

He was a Leicestershire man, given little 
to talking, and not at all to writing about his 
methods. <A great deal that he learned by 
careful experiment he kept to himself. 

His aim was to secure cattle that would 
fatten on the smallest amount of food, and 
the great success of his art was revealed 
only by what he did and not by what he 

old anybody to do. This secret Mr. Rom 
mel describes as inbreeding in the hands of 
a master, the surest way known to secure 
an improvement of stock. 

*Ouc of the dark ages of ignorance and 
the scrub,” says Mr. Rommel, “‘ by leaps 
and by bounds, using what material he had 
at hand and moulding it to his will, the 
English farmer developed the modern breeds 
of cattle; producing tender meat where 
tough and leathery fibre had been before, 
paying the rent with his cattle and his 
sheep, and in time contributing very largely 
to the growth of agriculture in the new 





(turf and cultivation when the grass gets fection inthe pedigree of G. W. Leavitt's 
thin are the most numerous. The trouble agniticent young stallion, Todd. ‘Thi 
with this is that many do not realize the jatter gets a Director 2.17 cross, Which «ids 
en “ Sanelines = m4 ——. greatly to its value, as back of that is the 
grass or other crops and to keep the orchard great prood mare Aloha, by A. \\ 
in good condition, and the roots work so Richmond. while a little farther bac! 
- ’ 7 = 
close to the surface under grass many of j, some of the best of thoroughbred crosses 
hem are cut and broken when the land is | porpes Farm, Milton, and Lookout Farm, 


+ a. S N tak ¢ " al -as Ww »quipped 
Few orchards have been cultivated from | South Natick, are probably as well equip) 


. {for producing animals that combine tl: 
the first, but experiments have shown the for product ae oe f ov 
Wilkes, Eiectioneer and Nutwood (2.15 


any that can be named. 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re- 
lied upon; add to this that they are economical 
and substantially made and = _ _ hesi- 
ate to chovor t 


SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE 


for your pu: 
ing outtit. 


this practice. The moisture is preserved in 
periods of drought, and in wet times the 


is made available, the roots are kept deep 
in the soil, and are not liable to injury from 
heat or cold, and in well-drained soil there is 
no danger frem excessively wet seasons. 

With modern tools the cultivation can be 
cheaply and well done. Where long in turf 
plow not more than four inches in depth, 
then follow with the wider-spreading har- 
rows. If the trees are too low headed to 
drive under, they can be made to reach well 
under the limbs toward the trunk of the | ! Sul Iso deal 
trees, while the horses work in the open | largely in Wind Mills, Tanks and all kind \ 
space. The acme or shears harrow, the : Rune and Bower Punpe. 


spring-tooth harrow and the cutaway har- | SMITH & THAYER COMP ANY, 


row, all are well adapted to this work, and | 936 Congress St Boston Mass 
*y y = 


the common weeder to follow them may save | 


much labor in keeping the soil firm and | — 
mellow two inches in depth, by running | 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
HAND, STEAM, POWER. 


the harrow once and the weeder two or 
HOSE anp PIP! 


hree times. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES. | 


The cover crop in the orchard in fall and 
CHARLES J.JAGER CO,,stst0. 









winter is an important advantage in supply- 
ing nitrogen and organic matter or humus to | 
the soil, lightening a heavy soil and making , 
the light soil more retentive of moisture; pro- 
ecting the roots from heavy freezing, and | 
reventing the fine particles of soil and plant | 
food from washing away in fall, winter and | 
spring. Among the crops so used are rye, 
oats, peas, barley, soy bean, cow pea and | 
hairy etch, with the clover less _fre- | - 
quently. The rye, red and_ crimson | 
cluver and hairy vetch have the advan- | 
tage of being hardy, living through the | 
winter, and making some growth in the | 
spring before the trees start to grow. The! 
others winter kill, but remain on theground ' 
during the winter, preventing washing and 
loss of moisture in the spring by evapora- | nd 


tion. The hardy crops may absorb too TS 

















ean do more work on a farm fenced witl 
Don’t have to repair fence, or chase stock. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, 





much moisture in the spring. 

The cost per acre and amount of seed on 
each of these crops is} given, 14 bushels 
Canada peas, 14 bushels barley, cost $3.60. 
Ten pounds red and eight pounds of crim- 
son clover. cost $2.26. Hairy vetch, 1 bushel, 
cost $7. Two bushels cow peas, cost $4.80. 
Two bushels Soy beans, cost $5.70. Of these 


MECHANICS FA! 





they say the peas and barley made a good BOSTON, 

growth, held snow well, and was a thorough a2 | 
protection against cold and washing. The Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 196 { 
clovers made a good catch, prevented wash- First Fair Held in Four Year> 


ing, but did not hold the snow or protect from 
frost. There would be but little organic 
matter added to the soil unless they are 
allowed to make considerable growth in the 
spring. The vetch grew about eight inches 
high and was well matted, covered the 
ground well, but did not hold much snow. 
It starts early in the spring and should sup- 
ply a good body of organic matter rich in ni- 
trogen to turn under earlier than the clovers. 
The cow peas made but small growth, and 
should be sown very much earlier. The 
soy bean made a good growth, held the 
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Suliding. Boston, Mass. 











was abundant on plum trees, and the apple 


where spraying was thoroughly done there 
was little injury to the fruit. As no one 


so as to keep both insects and fungi under 


did the best were Cuthbert, King, Curt- 
and and London for a heavy soil. Cur- 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
EMBROIDERY. 
Patterns in stamped linens tend more to 
elaborate pieces and intricate designs, re- 
quiring a great deal of time for their com- | 








pletion. The embroidery of such pieces also 


calls for a much higher degree of skill, as a 
great many of the centre-pieces eall for in-) 
sertions of net upon which a part of the de- | 
sign is worked. | 

This adds much to the appearance of the | 


finished article, and when well done makes | 


an exquisite ornament. | 


Turn-overs on leaves or petals of blos- 
soms should be well padded in cotton under- 
neath, and worked close in silk of the 
lightest tone used in uniform length stitches 
—not in long and short—in a slant that is 
almost a true bias. 

Some workers do not like padding, but 
use three or four threads of silk to secure 
the desired raised effect. The edges of 
leaves are always worked in single thread: 
over a light padding, as leaves are not to be 
so heavy as flowers. 

A very pretty and simple way to make a 
tea cloth is to purchase the largest size 
dinner napkin that comes. The clover de- 
sign is a good one, and then with dark blue 
wash silk outline the design. As the best 
designers in the world are employed in 
drawing the damask patterns, you will often 
find combinations of rare beauty that are 
delightful to bring out into prominence with 
your needle. A broad insertion of lace over 
silk shade of embroidery silk, and a border 
of lace as a finish, will make your cloth large 
enough fora small teatable. Salmon pink 
is another good color for outlining, and 
a bright canary yellow looks exeeedingly 
well with the white; and if you line the 
insertion with satin of the same shade it will 
have a very rich effect. The color may be 
basted on lightly, and taken off when it is 
washed. Eva M. NILEs. 

ica eeaalagpe tee 
How to Roll an Umbrella. 

“Why is it,’? asked an inquisitive cus- 
tomer in an Asylum-street umbrella store, 
** thar one can never roll up an umbrella as 
compactly and neatly as it is rolled when he 
buys it? ”’ 

“You can if you only know how,” said 
the salesman, ‘‘ but if everybody knew how 
it would mean less business for us. The 
umbrella would last longer, and there 
would bea lot less work for the repairers. 

“Perhaps I ought not to tell you how,” 
the clerk continued, ‘‘ but it’s so simple you 
should know anyhow. If you have noticed, 
nearly everybody who rolls up an umbrella 
takes hold of it by the handle and keeps 
twisting the stick with one hand while he 
folds and rolls with the other hand. 

‘*Now, that’s just where the mistake 
comes in. Instead of twisting the handle 
he should take hold of it just above the 
points of the cover ribs. These points natu- 
rally lie evenly around the stick. Keep | 
hold of these, pressing them tightly against | 
the stick, and then roll up the cover. Hold- 
ing the ribs prevents them from getting 
twisted out of place or bending out of shape. 
Then the silk is bound to fold evenly, and 
roll smooth and tight. 

** Roll your umbrella this way, and until it 
is old enough to get rusty looking it will 
look as if it had just come from the shop.”’— 
Hartford Telegram. 


—s << 


The Failures of Sterilization. 

It has become almost an article of faith 
with the general public and some medical 
men that sterilizing is necessary to render 
milk a suitable food for young children, so 
that the doubt cast upon the method by cer- 
tain prominent physicians, and especially 
Dr. Victor Vaughan of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
comes in the nature of a surprise. 

Dr. Vauzhan read a paper before the Sec- 
tion on Diseases of Children at the fifty-first 
annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, in which he set forth his views 
on the subject. 

H{e said that he was sure that the sterili- 
zation of milk, as ordinarily carried out, | 
and even the pasteurization 1s not desirable, 
bit that perfectly fresh milk from the cow, 
with certain common-sense modifications, is 
the best food for the baby. The chief pro- 
teid in milk is a nucleoalbumin, and there is 
no question that it is changed by high tem- 
perature. 

As to the temperature at which this 
change takes place Dr. Vaughan states that 
the result of numerous experiments has 
convinced him that it is fairly high. A 
milk heated to 158° F. shows but little 
change ;a milk heated to 160° F. shows quite 
amarked change. If the milk be heated 
long enough and two or three times, it can | 
be fairly well sterilized by heating not 
higher than 158° F. 

In his opinion the high death rate from 
the summer diarrhc@as, which continues, | 
notwithstanding the sterilization of milk, is 
due to failures in sterilization. The colon | 
germ is the most frequent bad germ in milk, | 
being almost universally present in market | 


° mii: . . . ° | 
milk. This germ varies exceedingly in viru- | 


authority as Dr. Vaughan, would seem to 
clearly demonstrate the fact that sterilizing 
milk has its limitations, and, indeed, is a 
more or less ineffective process of produc- 
ing a nourishing and healthful infant food. 
The theory that the act of boiling milk at a 
high temperature destroys all its proper- 
ties hurtful to achild of tender years and 


| renders it an ideal food has been over- 


ridden. 

The procedure most worthy of adoption to 
attain this object is a careful and rigid 
supervision of the cows and the dairies, in 
order to insure the delivery of milk as free 
from contamination 9s possible. 

The present-day knowledge ‘of germs is 
| not nearly so full and exact as believed by 
/many, and the bactericidal action of the 
typhoid bacillus is still a stumbling-block 
to investigators.— Medical Record. 
>> 

To Avoid Wrinkles. 

The artistic Japanese have solved an im- 
portant problem and defy wrinkles an 
crow’s feet by relegating bric-a-brac to the 
background. 

Brie-a-brae is’ responsible for 
wrinkles and crow’s feet than age or illness. 

The woman who is really anxious to retain 
her good looks to a green old age will take 
a lesson from the wise and artistic Japanese, 
who shows absolutely nothing in her draw- 

| in: -room except a lovely flower and a screen, 
aia perhaps a beautiful vase. 

The Japanese collector of pictures keeps 
| all her treasures stowed away in what is 

called a go-down, her stere-house, and her 
pictures are brought up one at a time if 
any visitor is present or expected. Usually 
a single picture is brought in and hung up, 
and you enjoy that beautiful picture by 
itself. 
| Does not this tell the whole secret of the 
-almond-eyed beauty’s fair, unwrinkled 
skin and refreshing, placid expression ? 

Who will found a club for womankind 
and eall it the No Brie-a-Brac Club,: and 
at once institute a new order of things, 
in which rest, perfect rest, can be found, 
with roseleaf complexions as one of the 
rewards of membership? Also freedom 
from worry; for it is worry which is wear- 
ing out the nerves of the average American 
woman. 

English women have formed a club which 
commends itself to consideration. It is 
called the Don’t Get Tired Club. Its main 
object is the organization, on a hygienic 
basis, of shopping,—as pernicious a habit, if 
carried too far, as the brie-a-brae habit. 

The members pledge themselves, on their 
word of honor as gentlewomen, not to shop 
the whole of the day ‘* without suitable and 
proper refreshment.” Stringent rules are 
drawn up of what is and what is not allowed 
under this heading. 

Then each member swears to do her shop- 
ping systematically, to make out a list of 
everything she wants to buy, and never to 
toil from shop to shop to see if she can’t get 
it cheaper. A limit is placed on the amount 








of shopping that may be done in one day— | 
three hours for town women and _ five for | 


suburbanites. The carrying of parcels is 
absolutely forbidden, and shopping in a 
short skirt made obligatory. 

Here are some worry don’ts: 

Don’t start nervously if a child makes a 


noise or breaks a dish—keep your worry | 


for broken bones. 

Don’t sigh too often over servants’ short- 
comings. 

Don’t get wildly excited if Bridget has 
neglected to dust the legs of the hall table; 


the welfare of neither your family nor the | 


nation is involved. 

Don’t put too much of yourself into the 
ordering of the household, or the manage- 
ment of servants, or the care of the orna- 
ments. Letthe ornaments of the house be 
the friends who frequent it. 

Don’t exhaust all your reserve force over 


petty cares. Each time that one loses con- | 


trol over herself, her nerves, her temper, 


she loses just alittle nerve force, just a little | 


physical well being, and moves a fraction 


of an inch farther on in the path that leads | 


to premature old age. 


- Fr 
Don’t work when you are not in a condi- | 


tion todo so. 
Don’t go to bed late at night and rise at 


daybreak and imagine that every hour taken | 


from sleep is an hour gained. 


Don’t eat as if you only had aminute in 


which to finish the meal, or eat without an 
appetite. 

Don’t give unnecessary time to a certain 
established routine of housekeeping when 


it could be much more profitably spent in 


rest or recreation. 

Don’t always bedoing something; have 
intermittent attacks of idling. To un- 
derstand how to relax is to understand how 
to strengthen nerves. 


Don’t worry others, above all things, by | 


forcing them to share your worries. Worry 
is called the American national disease and 
‘“* Americanitis ’’ is its distinctive name. 
Don’t fret and don’t worry are the most 
healthful of maxims.—New York Times. 
o> o 








Food for Warm Weather. 


Regarding the plan of dietetics now being | 


summer days it is wise to use it as a relish | necessary. The use of such objects is not 
for luncheons and for dinner to replace the | only superfluous, but is often the cause of 
puddings and heavy desserts of winter. Ive | the very condition which those who use 
cream, if properly made and frozen, is a | them would prevent. : 

wholesome, nutritive dish, both appetizing Even too vigorous washing with a twisted 
andeconomical. If properly, that is, slowly | cloth or sponge, for example, may result in 
eaten, it will not lower the temperature to | pushing the wax back into the canal until a 
such a degree as to be unhygienic. mass sufficient to block the entire opening is 

“As to the effect of such adiet upon | #¢cumulated. 

health: Less meatin itself means a clearer | The first intimation of the presence of im- 
head. Less meat, more vegetables and fruit, | Pacted wax is often tbe sudden occurrence 
no pastry, mean freedom from spring fever of aconsiderable degree of deafness. This 
and from generally heavy feelings. If the | i§ most likely to happen ona damp day or 


health is not good, do not attribute it to too | Just after or during a bath. A slight 
little meat and too much fruit, salad and amount of moisture causes the mass to swell 
vegetables. so that the narrow chink previously exist- 

ing between the mass and the canal is 


conserving of human energy rather than in 





d_ time, since meats are so expensive, the die- 


| 


more | dietary. Naturefsupplies the needs of the 


‘* In regard to the comparative expense of 
such a dietary, the value of it lies in the 


the saving of hard cash. In point of fact it 
will not be found more expensive. QOil and 
fruit in large quantities usually offset the 
reduction in meats. But at this particular 


tary lam advocating is naturaily cheaper. 
Science is back of the spring and summer 


flagging appetites in the springtime.”’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

—_- -e— —__—_—_—_. 

Physique and Ability. 

The question whether physique has any- 
thing to do with mental ability is discussed 
in the Practitioner (London), by Dr. James 
Cantlie. According to an abstract in the 
Medical Record, the writer says that our 
greatest thinkers and our foremost men in 
many branches of life are far from robust. 
Pale, sunken-cheeked men, with insignifi- 
eant frame and troublesome digestion, are 
often endowed with mental capacity of the 
highest order. It is often argued that it is 
brains that are wanted nowadays, not 
muscle, and we are apt to console ourselves 
that what the town-reared child loses in 
physique is gained in the rapid development 
of mental power. The typical citizen of the 
United States is pictured by Dr. Cantlie as a 
tall, gaunt, dyspeptic-visaged man with 
hollow cheeks and lined features. We are 
told, he says, to look upon this man as the 
concentration of progressive ability. ‘‘ Can 
this be?’”’ asks Dr. Cantlie. Can man’s 
frame and physique be changed, and yet 
what we eal! a healthy race continue? Are 
the men just cited the kind of human beings 
wanted forthe future, and, if so,is this a 
healthy individual, and are his children to 


closed. If itis not now removed, the mass 
may shrink and the hearing power be tem- 
porarily restored, only to be lost again when 
conditions arise causing an increase in the 
size of the mass. 

Firm, gentle syringing with warm water 
from a piston ear-syringe is usually re- 
garded as the safest and best methnd of re- 
moving the mass, the handling of which 
had better be entrusted to a physician or 
trained nurse, if possible—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

egies ea age es 
Domestic Hints. 


BUTTERMILK GRIDDLE CAKES, 


Beat oneegg, add one pint of buttermilk and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, dissolve one level 
teaspoonful of soda in a very little boiling water; 
put three cupfuls of flour in a bow] and pour the 
liquid over it, beating the mass thoroughly; have 
the griddle hot and bake in thin cakes. 

HAM WITH CREAM SAUCE, 

Heat a frying-pan very hot, and into it put 
slices ofraw ham. Do not use any fat to fry it. 
When crisp take it outand lay it on a hot platter. 
Add one cupful of milk to the fat in the pan; 
when it boils thicken it with one tablespoon of 
flour; season with salt and pepper. Pour the 
sauce over thegham and serve. 

CREAM OF SUMMER SQUASH. 

Peel the squash, slice thin, put in a saucepan 
and add boiling water to come nearly to the top 
of the squash. When nearly tender add an 
onion, a bay leaf and several sprigs of parsley. 
When tendermash through a fine sieve, return 
tothe fire, let it come toa boil, stir in a heaping 
tablespoonful of butter, a heaping teaspoonful of 
flour, season with salt and pepper and a tiny 
pinch of mace. Have almost as much boiling 
milk as puree, remove from the fire and stir 
together, add two tablespoonfuls of cream and 
serve at once. 

SCRAMBLED EGGS. 


Beat eggs light, add a pinch of salt, end turn 





- r ‘i ‘ +. | into a hot but‘ered pan. Stir constantly until all 
9 
inherit the earth? Dr. Cantlie replies to his in Sicheted tad enedied. Gores oe cone On 


own questions by saying: ‘‘ We will let the possible. 
| United States answer for themselves—but 
| as to Great Britain, such men are not the 





STEWED LOBSTER. 
Cut the boiled lobster fine; put itin a stewpan 


| type we hope to see become general.’’ Com- | with a little milk or cream. Boil up once; add | 


/menting on all this, the Medical Record | one tablespoonful of butter, a little pepper, and 

| says: serve plain or on toasted crackers. Cook the 

ae i : 3 . lobster just long enough to heat it, as cooking it 
3 In the first place it may be said that the longer renders it tough.—Mrs. M. J. Lincoln. 

| evil effects upon the health and physique of ceed titenentaien 

| living in large cities are as greatly deplored 4 enigaiany: 

| —though not so evident—in this country as One chicken, one pint milk, two tablespoonfuls 


tie “yaag cornstarch, one-half teaspoonful salt (scant), 
in Great Britain, and that the matter has butter size of an egg, one egg. Remove all the 


| 

for long received the weighty consideration | pones and pick the meat tine. Bring the milk, 
| of thinking men, with a view to bettering | salt and butter toa boil, and thicken with the 
the condition of things. It is quite true that | cornstarch dissolved in a little cold milk or water. 
| town dwellers deteriorate physically, but it | Add the chicken and boil a minute, stirring con- 
| is by no means certain that they, as a rule, | stantly. Just before serving drop in the egg and 


| excel in mental powers. But even if it be whip quickly to prevent curdling. Serve on but- 
= * ea = A A tered toast. Either fresh or canned chicken may 
so, this superior agility of brain will not anmeed 


| compensate for the loss of stamina and — 
| virility which is almost invariably the lot of Hints to Housekeepers. 


- descendant of dwellers in cities. A delicious accompaniment to afternoon tea is 
fo Regarding Mr. Cantlie’s remarks on the | age py combining maple sugar with the small 
| European’s idea of a typical American, al- | piscuit that are like saltines in everything but 

though the picture is not entirely out of | the salt. Spread these,with butter, then with the 
drawing, yet it is sufficiently so to convey a/| maple sugar. For the sake of variety, this same 
mistaken impression of the inhabitants of | sort of biscuit or wafer may be spread with cream 
America taken en masse. The American | cheese, then with jelly. Still again, grate over 
whose ancestors have been in the country | them some common American cheese and place 

for generations is, perhaps, inclined to be a in the oven for a few minutes to crisp. 
d a gg ; | Dainty little odds and ends that will prove use- 
| HErvous, excitable, energetic and somewhat | fy) to the traveler are numerous. One such 
dyspeptic individual; but, nevertheless, not | article is a flat and neatly tied square of linen, 
generally unhealthy, and most decidedly not | which, when opened up, shows a sachet closely 
effete. | covered with pins of many sizes and colors. 
** But the fact must always be borne in| Another is a small box covered with linen, on 
|mind that the United States is continually | whichis a water-color design. Through a button- 


taking infresh blood, which keeps up the hele shit in the cover an end of narrow ribbon 
| protrudes. A silver bodkin which is slipped in at 


the side gives the complete paraphernalia for 
running ribbons into underelothing. Both these 


>> 








| standard of her population as a whole toa 
height quite equal, if not superior, to that 
| of any European nation. 

** No one, however, can disagree with Mr. | home as for the one who travels, but they are 
| Cantlie’s contention that ability without | dubbed travelers’ comforts. 

| physique is not of much use, and alsothat | The majority of housewives soak their dried 


! 
town life tends to degenerate the physical | fruits too little, and cook !hem too much. Prunes, 
| apricots, ete., are far more delicious it they are 
; allowed to remain in cold water until they have 


: i eae ag : _ 4 
An interesting point in the Record’s reply | gained their original plumpness, and are then 


| powers.’’ 


| to Dr. Cantlie is its admission that the true 
American—he of several generations Of are soaked. They will need only fifteen or 

American ancestry—is 
| neurotic. Is it true that our only hope is in | 
| continued immigration ?—Literary Digest. 


} 

The Oriental custom of serving between courses | 
iced water containing dried truits could be | 
| adopted to advantage here. Prunes, apricots, | 
| figs and raisins are soaked together until all the 
moisture lost in desiccation has been restored. 
Then the liquid is iced. It makes a refreshing 


PREIS ee 
Advice not to be Followed. 
Reading in bed is seriously advised, so the 


| trifles are necessary for the person who stays at | 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
‘“*T see a Spirit by thy side, 
Purple-winged and eagle-eyed, 
Looking like a heavenly guide. 


‘* Though he seem so bright and fair, 
Ere thou trust his proffered care, 
Pause a little, and beware! 


“Tf he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some ideal smart 
In a sick and coward heart; 


“In self-worship wrapped alone, 
Dreaming thy poor griefs are grown 
More than other men have known; 


“ Though his words seem true and wise, 
Soul, I say to thee, Arise, 
He is a Demon in disguise!”’ 


“Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
When each gem Is set with care.” 


The mystic truth that lies enfolded in the 
words: ‘‘ Cast thyself into the will of God 
and thou shalt become as God,” is one of 
marvelous potency. To achieve the state of 
absolute peace and reconcilement with the 
Divine wil) is to achieve poise and power. 
For to be thus “ cast into the will of God”’ 
means no mere languid acquiescence or hope- 
less, despairing acceptance; it means no 
| merely negative and passive state that ac- 
cepts the will of God for lack of sufficient 
stamina to assert its own will. But, instead, 
it means an intelligent recognition of tho 
divine order; it means the will to gain the 
higher plane of life; it means the glad en- 
| tering into a new and finer atmosphere 
| charged with the utmost potency, and to 
| become so receptive to it, so much a part 
| of this energy as to command it for ex- 
| pression in various forms’ of uctiv- 
‘ity. The “will of God” is, indeed, 
| the atmosphere of heavenly magnetism; 
jit is liberation, not captivity; it is 

achievement, not renunciaticn. People 

talk about being ‘‘ resigned ’’ tc the will 
| of God; as well might they phrase being 
| “ resigned ”’ to Paradise! There has been 
| an inconceivably fa'se tradition that re- 
| peated the prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” as 
| if it were the most sorrowful, instead of 
| the most joyful, utterance. 

| There is another phase of experience into 
| which those of a certain sensitiveness of 
| temperament are apt to fall when encounter- 
| ing the loss or pain that, in one form or an- 
| other, seems a part of the discipline of the 
| Present life; a phase that can only be de- 
| Scribed as spiritual loneliness and desola- 
| tion, in which no effort seems possible. It 
is an experience touched in the stanzas 
quoted at the opening of this paper, 
|@ phase in which one feels his 
'own peculiar sorrow is the most un- 
endurable of all. Perhaps it 





| That way madness lies.”” His life may be 
desolate, but he must not allow himself to 
| meditate on that conviction. It is moral as 
| well as mental disaster, and as life is a 
divine responsibility, not to be evaded be- 
cause things in general go wrong, one 
has no right to live in less than his 
best expression every day and_ hour. 
In darkness and desolation, even, one 
| may find a spiritual exaltation. Such a 
| period may be in life like that of the seed 
| isolated and buried in the ground—that it 


| may germinate and grow; that it may spring | 


| up in leaf and flower and fruit, and reach 
;} out to life and light with multiplied 
forces in the transfiguration of new power. 
| A period that seems empty and devoid 
| of stimulus may be, after all, that of high- 
| est potency. When nothing crystallizes 
| into events, all the elements are plastic to 
| the impress of spiritual energy. ‘* Cast thy- 
| Self into the will of God.”’ This is the cru- 
| cible from which is distilled the alembic of 
| power. One may stamp the image of noblest 
| achievement upon this plastic period. It is 
| the time to create on the spiritual side. 

| To livein poise and beauty and harmony 
| isthe finest of all the fine arts. 
| itself, the occupation of life. 
| marily engaged to myself,’”” said Emerson, 
| ‘“*to be a public servant of the gods; to 
| demonstrate to all men that there is good 
| and ever 
| ings. 


higher and yet higher lead- 


The Brunswick, Boston. 


is—but | 
|one must abandon that point of view. | 


It is, in | 
“TI am pri- | 


| willand intelligence at the heart of things, | 


Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to deligh: 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same 
article it was when it was first made ana « 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do ; 
last as long and look as while as they used + 
it is because your laundress is using son): 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or or} 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobhin. 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest « 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves the: 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the wor! 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 












The world is wide, these things are sma 
They may be nothing, they may be al). 
—Selected by Mrs. A. B. Stone, as expressing | 

true spirit of the Sunshine work. 


For all the saints who from their labors rest. 

Who thee by faith before the world confess. 

Thy name, O Jesu, be for ever blessed, 
Alleluia! 


Oh, blest communion! fellowship divine! 
We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 
Yet all are one in thee, for aj) are thine 
Alleluia! 
_ —William W. How 
God! Thouart Love! I build my faith on that 
I know Thee, Thou hast kept my path and mac 
Light for me in the darkness—tempering sorro\ 
So that it reached me like a solemn joy: 
It were too strange that I should doubt Thy lov: 
—Robert Browning 


He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty: 

| But he who gives a slender mite, 

| And gives to that which is out of sighc, 





The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
| The heart outstretches its eager palms; 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness betor: 
—J.R. Lowell 


Only be still, and wait His leisure 
In cheerful hope, with heart content 
To take whate’er thy Father’s pleasure, 
And all-discerning love hath sent; 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for His own. 
—Georg Neumark, 1657. 


We have not chosen Thee, 
But us Thou deign’st to choose,— 
Not servants, but Thy friends to be, 
Whom Thou wilt never lose; 
For never wilt Thou change,— 
| Who art all change above; 
Nor life nor death shall us estrange 
From Thy most perfect love. 
—George B. Bubier 
Hotes and Queries. 
| How tro ESTIMATE A RIVER WiptTH—* R 
| W.C.": To measure the width of any ordinary 
stream, or even of a good-sized river, it is neces 
| sary to make use of only your eyes and the brim 
| of your hat. That seems queer, doesn’t it? But 
it’s true, and here is the way to do it. Select a 
| part of the river bank where the grounds run 
| back level, and, standing at the water’s edze, ti 
| your eyes on the opposite bank. Now, move you! 
hat down over your brow until the edge of the 
| brim is exactly on a line with the water line on 
| the other side. This will give you a visual angle 
| that may be used on any level surface, and if, as 
| has been suggested, the ground on your side ot 
| the river be flat, you may “ lay off’ a correspond 
| ing distance on it. Todo this you have only to 
| hold your head perfectly steady, ofter getting the 
| angle with your hat brim, supporting your chin 
| with your hand, if necessary, and turn slowly 
| around, until your back is toward the rivel 
Now, take careful note of where your hatbrin 
cuts the level surface of the ground as you look 
out over the latter, and from where you stand t 
| that point will be the width of the river—a dis 


—_— 


| These are my engagements. If | tance that may readily be measured by stepping 
| there be power in good intention, in fidel- | 
| ity, and in toil, the north wind shall be} 
| brought toa simmer in the liquid in which they | purer, the stars in heaven shall glow with 


ga ‘ | a kindlier beam, that I have lived.’’ 
inclined to be) twenty minutes of cooking. | 


If you are careful in all these details you cal 

come within a few feet of the river's width. 
FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIAN COLONIES.- 

“G.H.L.’: The federation of the Australian 


| colonies, under the title of ** The Commonwealth: 


of Australia,” made necessary the adoption of a 


| flag. Thirty thousand designs are said to have 


Gems oOo: Thought. | 


----Itis much easier to be critical than to be | 
correect.— Disraeli. | 


been submitted in the competition, which was 
open toartists in Australia and elsewhere. The 


| flag decided upon by the government judges has 


the Union Jack in the top left-hand corner, with 
a six-pointed star immediately beneath it, em 


lence. Ifa colon germ of moderate viru- | followed at Wilder Hall, the new Wellesley 
lence be taken, its virulence can be so in-| dormitory, Miss Ollie Davis, who is at the 
creased that .05 ce. will kill a guinea pig of | head of this modern college house, as well 
a given weight in two or three hours. | as lecturer on domestic science, says: ‘I 

The colon bacilli, and probably other | certainly advocate a change in the dietary 
bacilli, grow rapidly in milk under certain | for spring and summer. A scientific appre- 
conditions, and there is no amount of sterill- | hension of the function of food and a work- 
zation known that will destroy the toxin of | ing knowledge of the value and part whieh 
the colon bacillus. If some of these bacilli | the different food stuffs hold in the human 
are grown on an agar culture for two or | economy could warrant no other opinion. 
three weeks and then scraped off the sur- | Following a scientific dietary cannot but 


face growth, the germ can be heated to 160° | 
C.,or 356° F., in a sealed tube with water,and | 
there will not be the slightest effect pro- | 
duced upon the toxicity of the poison. | 
When, according to Dr. Vaughan, you can 
get a colon bacillus that furnishes a poison 
one-fourth of a miligram of which—1-270th 
of a grain—will kill a guinea pig, some idea 
can be formed of the powerful toxin that 
this germ produces, and impossibility of 
destruction by any method of milk steriliza- 
tion that can at present be practiced. 

Our aim must, therefore, be to take care 
of the milk and to prevent its contam- 
ination. 

No amount of sterilization, Dr. Vaughan 
asserts, can make milk containing this germ 
sterile. The coion germ hasan envelope 
varying greatly in its resisting power, ac- 
cording to the virulence of the germ. 
The toxin is contained within this enve- 
lope. If you will take some of the colon 
germs, grow them, scratch off the germ 
cells and put them in artificial gastric 
juice and leave them there, it will com- 
pletely dissolve the cell wall and leave 
undigested the substance which will kill 
guinea pigs in a dose of 1-270th of a grain. 
No amount of heat up to 160° C. or 356° F. has 
been found to have the slightest effect on 
the toxicity of this poison, and a milk which 
is already a good culture of colon bacillus 
cannot be made safe for a child by any 
known method. We can kill the germ, but 
we cannot get rid of the poison. 

These conclusions, reached by the pains- 
taking investigations of so well known an 





mean better health. The fact of its being 
scientific indicates that it corresponds to 
the needs of the body. It is also a recogni- 
tion of what is involved in asking the body 
to overwork. 

‘* What changes would I advocate? It is 
my opinion that less meat is an absolute de- 
mand of good health. But less meat does 
not mean no meat. Ordinarily the lighter 
meats—white meats, fish and eggs—are pref- 
erable to beef and other heavy meats. 
These lighter meats supply all the requisites 
of the body, and are noc so stimulating, nor 
do they carry with them many of the evil 
effects of too much beef. By all means, 
now, substitute fish and eggs for 
beefsteak at breakfast, and _ increase 
the use of vegetables; these, if prop- 
erly cooked, furnish all the mental 
and muscular energy needed. The energy 
required in the winter for the production of 
heat can now be directed toward muscular 
and mental work. Moreover, during these 
spring days, the college students are out of 
doors a great deal; they are getting their 
exercise and fresh air with less muscnlar 
expenditure,—all of which goes to show that 
a less quantity of food is needed for the 
support of mental energy than in the winte 
months. . 

‘*Salads are a pleasing addition to the 
dietary. Fruit, vegetable and nut salads 
are hygienic and popular. Fruit should be 
regarded as a necessary rather than as a 
luxury. From the standpoint of human 
economy it 1s always cheap to have fruit for 


cive to “repair and resting,’”’ ‘‘ relieving 
congestion,’”’ ** emptying the veins overfilled 
by prolonged eyework,’’ ete. 

Certainly the one who gives this strange 
and pernicious advice could never have 
tried the plan. Some years ago there was 
described a patented device for suspending 
the book over the horizontally placed head 
of a sick person, whereby reading would be 
possible without holding the book in the 
hands. Even then one wonders how the 
light could be made to fall properly upon 
the page. Without a method of the kind 
not even a well person could hold a book 
five minutes above the eyes. Reading in 
bed has ruined thousands of gvod eyes. 
Unless one sits up in bed, asif in a chair, 
it is impossible to hold the book in sucha 
position that the arms are not quickly 
tired, and so that the light falls on it 
properly. When reading lying down there 
is a traction upon the inferior recti muscles 
which is highly injurious. Every patient 
should be warned never to read in bed ex- 
cept when sitting up as vertically as in a 


chair. 
> 


Impacted Ear Wax. 

The normal seeretion of the orifice of the 
ear is the product of glands situated in the 
outer half of the canal only. This secre- 
tion—the cerumen or ear wax—is slowly 
poured from the gland ducts as a thin, yel- 
lowish liquid. As it quickly loses a large 
amount of its watery element by evapora- 
tion and becomes admixed with dust, it 
forms a thin layer, waxlike in color and 
consistency, which normally covers only 
the outer portion of the canal—that in 
which the glands are located. 

This layer of material probably has _ its 
chief function in common with the few 
small hairs in the same location, in protect- 
ing the vibratory membrane—the drum— 
from the contact of dust. 

It is interesting to observe that the exit of 
this layer of wax is accomplished by nature 
chiefly with the aid of the motion communi- 
cated to the ear canal by the movements of 
the jaw in chewing and talking, a motion 
readily felt by touching the orifice with the 
finger-tip during these processes. The con- 
stant increase of the secretion is therefore 
provided with a corresponding loss which 
takes place almost as imperceptibly as the 
constant loss of the superficial layer of the 

in from the surface of the body. 

This explanation serves to make clear why 











breakfast, and du-ing the warm spring and 


| 
| 
newspapers say, by a physician as condu-| dish on a hot day. To lend richness to the 
| 
| 


water, lemon juice and sugar may be added. 

A simple, wholesome drink that can be given 
children can be made with good currant jelly as 
| the main flavoring. For the foundation boil two 
| pounds of sugar and a quart of water together for 

five minutes. Skim thoroughly, then add the 
| juice of two lemons and one large orange. Strain 
carefully, and finally stir in a full pint of the best 
| currant jelly. Continue stirring until the jelly is 
| entirely dissolved, then place on ice until very 
| cold. At the moment of serving add a bountiful 
| supply of chipped ice and one quart of Apolli- 

naris water. 


| 
| Fashion Motes. 

a®e What summer girl cau deny the charm of a 
shirt waist of mousseline—so cool and dainty for 
very hot days? While speaking of shirt waists, 
there 1s absolutely no limit to their variety and 
daintiness, both as to the materials used and the 
artistic designs exhibited. With a set of well- 
selected skirts, and a number of handsome shirt- 
waists, no woman need fear for the comfort and 
success of the summer. 

e*» Linen materials, both in white and colors, 
are shown in abundance. There isa greater de- 
mand than ever for this popular fabric, and this 
season it is produced in a variety of new shades, 
which are likely to be much sought after, espe- 
clally for seaside and country wear. 

«#*e Grenadines are noticeable on the counters 
They make lovely summer dresses. Black gren- 
adines are much lowerin price than formerly, 
and come in exquisitely beautiful designs. No 
summer fabric makes up so elegantly or can be 
worn on so many occasions, with the certainty to 
the wearer of being well gowned. 

es Black taffeta coats, gowns and separate 
skirts hold their own to a surprising degree, per- 
haps because they always look well and shed 
dust. For summer the skirts are lighter weight 
than even linen, and do not have to be “tubbed,” 
and “turn out”? elegant with any sort of waist. 
The taffeta coats give the little warmth that is 
needed on cool mornings and evenings. The 
long, three-quarter and Eton coats are to be had 
at moderate prices, and are perfectly ‘‘ tailored.” 

a*y Lovely models in dressy foulard gowns show 
plenty of handwork and medallions and insert- 
ings. Embroidery continues to decorate in the 
most elaborate fashion the visiting dress and the 
evening gown. A lovely example is in a black 
net evening dress, with the hem trimmed with a 
garland of black chenille grapes. Grapes, by the 
way, form a most popular trimming on some of 
the new millinery, a toque entirely composed of 
this fruit in different shades being especially at- 
tractive. The flower toques and hats continue to 
hold their reign. 

a*s One large picture hat is made over a white 
wire frame; the lace is shirred over this, giving a 
“ summery” transparent air. Though simple, it is 
chic, and several] haye been ordered like it for 





.---in fact, it is as difficult to appropriate the 
thoughts of others as it is to invent.— Emerson. 

.---The will of God will be done; but, oh, the 
unspeakable loss for us if we have missed our 
opportunity of doing it!—Brooke Foss Westcott. 

..-- Thank God that he who alone can know our 
inmost longings and aspirations for th- better 
life, is also the one who can help us in the strug 
gle.—Selected. 

.---For every suffering heart there is at hand or 
can be found some noble task into the energy 
necessary for the doing of which it can transmute 
the energy of its grief and pain.—John White 
Chadwick. 

----Oh, there is a fine passion in feeling the 
heart of humanity beat, and in setting your heart 
to its music, which will lift you above a diseased 
self-brooding in a glorious way, and link your 
whole life in a healthy union to God through 
union with man.—Stopford A. Brooke. 

..-- Would you see God? Look at these exqui- 
site flowers, at chose waves curling on the cur- 
rent of rivers. Breathe the gentle western winds 
that bring health and comfort on their wings. 
Vast seas, wide plains, snow-capped mountains, 
all that we see, all that we hear, speak to us un- 
ceasingly of our Father’s love.—Caussin (d. 1651) 

---- Perhaps we do not think enough what an 
effective service prayer is, especialiy interces- 
sory prayer. We do not believe as we should 
how it might help those we so fain would serve, 
penetrating the hearts we cannot open, shielding 
those we cannot guard, teaching where we 
cannot speak, comforting where our words have 
no power to soothe; following the steps of our 
beloved through the toils and perplexities of the 
day, lifting off their burdens with an unseen hand 
at night. No ministry is so like that of an angel 
as this—silent, invisible, known but to God.— 
Elizabeth Rundle Charles. 


the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the noble | 
army of martyrs, the holy Church throughout all 

the world isone. Therefore year by year let us 

reverently commemorate their names, remember- | 
ing what they were, but steadfastly gazing at 
what they are. Their very words are still ring- 
ing in our ears: of some the beloved image too 
is full before us. Let us live as they would bid 
us, could they still speak: let us fulfil their 
known behests, following in their steps, filling 
up the works that they began, carrying on their 
hallowed offices, now bequeathed to our care: let 
us be like them in deadness to sin and unceasing 
homage to our unseen Lord. As we grow holier, 
we grow nearer to them; to be like them is to be 
with them; even now they are not far from us, 
we know not how nigh.—Henry Edward Manning. 


-“ Brillfants, — 


An arm to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words—so short to speak, 














the use of ear-spoons, pins or hairpins is un- 


coaching hats, 


But whose echo may be endless— 








----Inthe glorious company of the apostles, | 


blematic of six federated ‘States, while the othe! 

| half of the flag is devoted to depicting the Sout! 

| ern Cross. The goveinment and official color is 
to be blue, while the mercantile marine of tl: 
new Commonwealth will fly the flag with a re: 


| ground. 





| i 
e*, The flat sailor of rough white straw, with 
wide crown, completely covered with flowers « 


the small varieties, is a novelty; lace is draped 
about the brim. 


LACKHEADS, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES AND TEN. 


| How to Remove Them. a: 


Haw to Make the Skin Beautifu!. 














Thereis no remedy which will restore the complexion 
as quickly as Mme. A. Ruppert’s Face Bleach. 7! >- 
ands of patrons afflicted with most miserali+ stins ! 
been delighted with its use. Many skins covered 
ee reckles, wrin’ les, eczematous ernntions (i 
ug, burning and annoying), sallowness, fr wn pot > 
and blackheads have bern quickly changed to bri 
beautiful complexions, Skin troubles which have bare | 
the mosteminent physicians have been cured prom 

and many have expressed their profuundest thanks tur * 
wonderful Face Bleach. 

| This marvelous remedy will be sent to any 4 ldress 
unon re-eipt of price, $2.00 per single bottie, or Ure 
bottles (..sually required), $5.00. 


Book, ‘* How to be Beautiful,"’ mailed for 6c. 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 


6 EAST14th ST., NEW YORK. 





OLD BOSTON. 


The series of old Boston cuts 
now appearing in these columns 
have been kindly loaned by the 
publishers of the Boston Budget, 
and were taken from the Old Bos- 
ton Number of that publication, 
June 1, 1902. Copies of this num- 
ber can be had by sending 25 cents 
to the Ploughman office. 
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The ‘Horse. 


Zephyr. 

We present a portrait this week of the 
four-year-old mare Zephyr, by Zombro 
(2.11); dam, Gazelle (2.114), by Gossiper 
(2.148). This mare is much in the public 
eye just now, by virtue of her splendid per- 
formance at Memphis, on the second of May, 
where she trotted the second mile of a mati- 
nee race in 2.12. She has no record, and 
has been extensively entered in stakes this 
season. 

Just now Zephyr looks like the best trot- 
ting prospect in sight, but it is rather early 
to predict what any horse will do. There 
are others undoubtedly, some of which may 
be as good as she, possibly better, but none 
of them has thus far shown equally well. 
Her mile at Memphis was certainly a won- 
derful performance, time and season con- 
sidered, and it is said that she was not 
strung to her limit. She is a California- 





bred mare, and was a very fast three-year- 
old. E. J. Tranter of Buffalo bought her | 
last year for J. C. McKinney, owner of Ter- | 
race Farm, Titusville, Pa., and he paid $9000 | 
for her. itis said that since her Memphis | 
performance Mr. McKinney has refused an | 
offer of $20,000 for her. 

Zephyr is bred for speed of a high order. | 
Zombro, her sire, madea three-year-old rec- 
ord of 2.13, which he afterwards reduced to 
2.11 as a five-year-old, and he is by MeKin- | 
ney (2.11}). Her dam, Gazelle, was a preco- 
cious trotter, taking a two-year-old record | 
of 2.29}, which she reduced to 2.164 as a | 
three-year-old, and her present record of 
2.115 was made as a five-year-old. Gazelle | 
is by Gossiper (2.14), son of Simmons (2.28), 
one of the most successful producing sons 
of George Wilkes (2.22). Gossiper is out of 
Lady Bryan, by Smuggler (2.15}, and his | 
grandam was Mary k., by Snake, son of 
Mambrino Patchen 58. Beside Gazelle, | 
Gossiper is the sire also of Miss Jessie 
(2.133), Ketchum (2.16}) and three others, 
and the dams of Zaloch (2.105) and Linnette 
(2.174). 

Gazelle’s dam, Gipsey, is the dam also of 
Ed Winship (2.19) and the grandam of 
Zaloch (2.104). She is by Gen. Booth (2.304), 
ason of George M. Patchen (2.30). Gazelle’s | 
grandam was Echo Bell (grandam of Conn 
2.15), by Echo 462. The latter is registered 
in Vol. IV. of the American Trotting | 
Register, and was sired by Hambletonian | 
10. Hisdamis Fanny Felter, by Magnolia | 
38, grandam§by Webber’s Kentucky Whibp, | 
and his great-grandam by Shakespeare, a 
3on of Duroe. Echo is the sire of sixteen in 
the list, his fastest being Tipple (2.16}) and 
Deputy (2.195). His sons have sired 
twenty-two and his daughters have pro- 
duced twenty-six, among them the grand 
racehorse Direct (2.054), Loupe (2.09}), Bay- 
wood (2.105), Flowing Tide (2.143), ete. 

Zombro is a son of McKinney (2.114), and 
out of Whisper, by Almont Lightning 1023; 
grandam, May Berry, by Kentucky Clay 
194; great-grandam by Edwin Forrest 49. 
McKinney isason of Alecyone (2.27) and 
the great brood mare Rosa Sprague, by 
Gov. Sprague (2.205). He is one of the 
most distinguished of living sires, having 
forty in the list, and more than forty per 
cent. of these are in the 2.15 list. Heis the 
sire of Coney (2.02), Jennie Me (2.09), Hazel 
Kinney (2.09}), Doe Book (2.10), Zombro 
(2.11), Charley Me (2.114), You Bet (2.114), 
ete. 

From this analysis of her blood lines it is 
easy to see that Zephyr comes naturally by 
her remarkable speed. 





+> 
>> 


Oakhurst Farm Horses. 

C. W.  Lasell, proprietor of Oakhurst 
Farm, Whitinsville, Mass., shipped six of 
his horses to Readville on June 18. They 
are Alcy (2.13}), Gene D. (2.154), Mary C. 
(2.213), Melton (3) (2.234), Dick Berry, 
brother to Challie Downing (2.114), by An- 
derson Wiltkes (2.22+), out of Ida Downing, 
by Stoner Boy, all trotters, and the pacer 
Terrill S. (2.104). 

Abe Jobnson, the Brockton trainer, has 
had eight head of Mr. Lasell’s horses since 
about the first of May, made up of Miss Mc- 
Donald (2.174), Easter (2.214), Awake 
(2.274), Professor Shaler (3), (2.274), 
Gagnant (2.144), Estill Boy (3), by Poten- 
tial: dam, Latitia (dam of Silver Spark, 5, 
2.244), by Wilkes Boy; Jim P., brown geld- 
ing, foaled 1897, by Patchen Wilkes; dam, 
Annie P., by King Rene, and Baron Jay, 
brown gelding, foaled 1997, by Bonnie S. 
(2.29), out of Belle tsaron, by Baron Wilkes 
(2.18). Two or three of the horses in 
Johnson’s string will be started at Saugus 
this week. 

Both Rubinsten (2.05) and Director W., 
the brother of Evangeline (2.114), being by 
Director (2.17), out of Fannie H., by Red 
Wilkes, have donea good business in the 
stud. They have been bred to a number of 
outside mares and several more have been 
booked. Director W. has filled out wonder- 
fully the past year, and he isa big, lusty 
stallion now. 

J. H. Collingwood of Hills Grove, R. L., 
recently booked three mares to Director W. 
Unless we are much mistaken Director W. 
will be a successful sire. He is bred right 
for it, he is an excellent individual, and 
although he has only a few living foals they 
are good lookers. Mr. Lasell has a yearling 
by him that is an unusually good looker, 
and promising of speed. 

The Rubinstein youngsters are coming 
along nicely. The mare Carya (2.154), 
owned by J. Bouvier, is at the farm, and has 
avery nice foal at foot by Rubinstein. 





Mr. Lasell has had a bit of hard luck with | 


his bieeding ventures this spring. He lost 
one of the most promising of his brood 
mares. This was the mare Minnie Cassell 
(2.16) (dam of Amazon, 2.25, and Ashland 
Cassell, three-year-old trial 2.15}). He has 
a nice chestnut filly foal out of her by Ru- 
binstein. 

The Nun (2.244), first prize winner at the 
Grafton Horse Show, and sired by Young 
Jim, has a bay colt by Director W. 

Golita (2.274), by Guy Wilkes (2.154), out 
of the great brood mare Cora, has lost her 
foal by Rubinstein, but Lesa (2.293), by Clay 
(2.25), out of Rachel Wilkes, by Young Jim, 
has anicebay colt by Baron Wilkes. 

Allertine (2.18}), by Allerton (2.09}); dam, 
Mist (2.294), dam of four in the list, by 
King Rene, is expected to foal soon by 
Rubinstein. 

Malapero, by Red Wilkes, out of the great 
brood mare Magnet (2.334), by Strathmore, 
is in foal to Rubinstein, and Mr. Lasell ex- 
pects a foal soon from Corysande (2.194), by 
Conductor, and who is in foal to Early 
Reaper (2.093). 

The two-year-oldsafter they were worked 
a little this spring were turned out to past- 
ure. 

Rubinstein will soon, to our certain 
knowledge, have another performer to his 
credit, as the writer saw a five-year-old by 
him, a chestnut mare, which Mr. Lasell 
bought this spring at the Lackey sale, pace 
a mile over the farm half-mile track in 2.21}, 
and she did it nicely. The third heat of a 
workout she paced a half in 1.07. Sheisa 
strong, rugged-looking mare, gaited some- 
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ZEPHYR, BY ZOMBRO, 2.11; DAM, GAZELLE, 2.11 1-2, BY GOSSIPER, 2.14 3-4. 





what like her sire, and hasa great amount 
of speed. It would not be surprising if she 


| got a record of 2.15 or better this year. 








Si atime 
Readville Notes. 


The track at Readville was full of horses early 
Tuesday morning. The morning was beauti- 
ful except it was a little cool, and several of the 
trainers were Keying up their horses for nex 
week's meeting, No extremely fast miles were 
stepped, however; very few were faster than 2.20. 
Most of the stables will have starters at next 
week’s meeting. Messrs. Forbes, Thayer, Las- 
sell, Van Dyke, Leavitt, McDonald and others 
huve made entries. 

Susie J.’s mile in 2.14} still stands as the track 
record for the season. Titer gave her five miles 
Tuesday morning, preparatory to a race next 
week inthe 2.10 trot. He has worked Improvi- 
dence a mile in 2.163. Admiral Dewey’s fastest 
mile this season so far is 2.35. Peter the Great 
has been a mile in 2.38. Improvidence will also 
be a starter from the Forbes Farm stables next 
week. 

The fastest mile that Jimmy Carpenter has 
ridden behind any of the horses in the Leavitt 
stable is 2.19, on Tuesday, with Dolly Bidwell 
(2.094). She is named to start in the 2.10 trot next 
week. The three-year-old colt Todd has not 
been worked faster than 2.45. 

The young things from Allen Farm in John 
Young’s stable have set the rail birds twittering. 
They are all enthusiastic over the three-year-old 
Kyrillic. Young isn’t given to talking much, but 
he says that he likes them, which means much. 

Lon McDonald has sixteen head in his stable. 
He arrived atthe track last week. He drove 
Chain Shot (2.064) a mile the other day in 2.15}, 
which is the fastest mile that he has ridden this 
year. He says that Chain Shot is in better form 
than he was at this corresponding time last sea- 
son, and he will be greatly disappointed if he 
does not getsome of the money in his class 


Chain Shot may make his first start 
at Cl veland. In any event if he does 
not start there McDonald will strike into 


the big circuit at Buffalo. Miss Whitney is 
looking finely, and she never was working better. 
McDonald looks for her to lower her record. 
Hamward (2.124), Carl Wilkes (2.144), Jessie 8. 
(2.154), Cartridge (2.154), are among the fastest 
members of the stable. The beauty of them all 


though is the two-year-old filly Miss Todd, 
by Peter the Great, out of Fanella (2.224) 
by Arion (2.073). She is about as shapely a 


young miss as was ever seen in horseflesh, espe- 
cially of the trotting breed. She _ is clean 
limbed and sound as a newly milled dollar, 
not a pimple on her, round and plump and 
earrying considerable flesh. Before leaving Port 
Henry McDonald worked her an easy mile around 
2.30, the last half of it in 1.11, last quarter in 34 
seconds, aud the final eightb better than 17 
seconds. He won’t start her before fall if he 
starts her at all this year. He thinks of turning 
her out and letting her have a run to grass for 
some time, when he may take her up and prepare 
her for a couple of engagements in the fall, one 
at Lexington, and the other at Memphis. 


with Hylie Bird (2.15}). 

A. B. Comings, Reading, Pa., is at the track 
with March Gale (2.114), Vendome (2.214) and 
four green horses. 


horses. He recently arrived at the track from 
Baltimore. He has Myra, a black mare by Em- 
pire Wilkes, dam by Stranger; Heloise, a black 
pacing mare by Empire Wilkes,dam by Governor 
Sprague; and Oakland Pilot, a brown gelding by 
Oakland Baron, dam, Ella Medium, by Pilot 
Medium. Hewill have a couple of starters in 
next week’s races. 

The Maplehurst Farm horses, in charge of Allie 
Trout, and seven in number, are looking and 
working well. None of them has been split open. 
| A two-year-old filly by Baron Wilkes, out of Dusty 
Miller (2.204), dam of Moth Miller (2.07) is one of 
Trout’s favorites. 

John Payne hitched his three-year-old Baron 
Wilkes colt to sulky for the first time on Tues- 





day, and stepped him an easy mile in 2.29., 

Ed. Bither has about fifteen head of horses (in 
his string. He has not ridden any fast miles as 
} yet. Hethinks very highly of a seven-year-old 
| bay gelding by Nelson's Wilkes. The gelding has 
not had very much work, but it is easy for him to 
beat 33 seconds for a quarter. 

The chestnut gelding Upton, by Caneland 
Wilkes, is working nicely for Jack Wall. This 
gelding has got a world of speed, but he gets away 
slowly, and Wall is teaching him to hit his speed 
from the word. He has ridden a mile in 2.30 be- 
hind a three-year-old Pedlar colt. 

A good list of entries has been received for the 
meeting next week, and good contests are 
promised. All the classes except the 2.08 pace 
filled well. This class had only one entry, and 
was declared off. 


»~ 


Sport at Combination Park. 


June 17 was a gala day at Combination Park, 
The attendance was very large both afternoon 
and evening. All of the sports were excellent, 
and the racing particularly interesting. 


SUMMARIES. 


Combination Park, Medferd, Mass., 
June 17, 1902—3.00 class; half-mile, every heat a 
race. . 

Miss Dixie, b m (Holmes) -....... 
Tom Lawson, b g (Woods). ...... 
Wee Wee, br m (Hadley) 
Brazilian Jr., blk g (Hall) 
Polly, rn m (Bailey) 

Time, 1.13}, 1.14, 1.153. 


% pe day—2.17 class, trot or pace. Mile heats, 
n 5. 
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Morley King, blk g (Lockwood).. ee ae Te 
Dremmer Girl, br m (Keazer) -1 43 5 
Deacon, blk (EPON Fes cocls sso! os 3°32 2 
Taylor, brg (Dagle).............2..00.0.. 266 3 


Jim Mace, b g (Baker)............-.....5 

Amber Sphinx (Shannon) ............ 2... 6! 
Time, 2.254, 2.21, 2.224, 2.213. 

_ Same day—Running race, five-eighths mile, two 

in three. 


ores 
Cle 
oe 





Marget, bIK m (Roomey)............-.....-.-- 41 
Red Spider, b g (McNamee).................-. 1 4 
Majorie, br m (Twohig)..........2.............2 2 
Diva, br m (MeArthur)......222-..22222222....3 3 


Time, 1.05}, 1.05. 
Same day—Special class, trot or pace, 

mile, every heat a race. 

Milton, b g (Perkins)..........-.....22.....5 

Harry G., bIk g (Newman)..-.......-.....- 1 

Dreusella, b m (Berry) ......-.....-.-..-----1 

Toto E., bik m (Rideout) ................... 3 

Mose Sinclair, ch g (Lockwood) ............ 4 
6 
8 


Halt 


Thornberg, b g (Baker) 

May Audobon, br m (Gray).-........-.---- 

Don R., rn g (Timothy) ..........-...-....-- 9 

Dre. T., gr g (Holmes)...................-.-- 7 
Time, 1.13, 1.13, 1.13}. 


Same day—Free-for-all trot or pace; half mile, 
every heat a race. 
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Emma C., rn m (Curtis) ............--- saccade 411 
Jay, blk g (Bailey) ...............------..--- 024 
Lizzie W., ch m (Berry) ..-. .----.-..---.--- 043 
Nelson, b g (Corbett) ........ -... -.-. .-..-. 3 3 2 


Time, 1.07}, 1.08}, 1.08}. 

The dancing and vaudeville were enjoyed 
greatly by those interested in those _ sports. 
Manager Hicks employs the best of talent for 
the vaudeville, and the performances are very 
high class. The dance hall is as orderly and 
well-conducted as the best of private genteel 
dancing parties. Thereis racing, dancing and 
vaudeville entertainments every evening in the 
week, Sundays excepted, unless prevented by 
rain. 

Manager Hicks has arranged an especially 
attractive programme for July 4. These enter- 
tainments close on the evening of July 5. After 
that, the park will be let to societies, associations 
and parties who may wish to give entertainments 
there. 





Se 
Hartford (Ct.) News. 

The opening matinee of the driving club 
which took place the twentieth, was very encour- 
aging to the club boys, both as regards racing 
and attendance, and if Kent up no doubt there 
will be lots of fun. The matinee was preceded by 
a parade through the main streets headed by 
a band. Over fifty teams of fine horses 
and wagons composed the line, and should 
surely show that the automobile is not doing so 
much harm as they might. Therig that caused 
the most comment was W. H. Gocher’s old Guy 
(2.103), driven by O. H. Burnham to high-wheeled 
sulky. ‘ 

The racing opened with the 2.45 class, half-mile 
heats, best twoin three. There were four start- 
ers, and John Ringrose landed Belle Stamnal a 
winner from E. G. Babeock’s Lady Walkill. 
In the 2.32 class were also four starters, and 
some lively racing was the rule. Mr. Swain’s 
Frank R. W. got the first heat,.in 1.204, after 
which Mr. Babcock landed Ridgewood a winner 
for the remaining two heats. 

The free-for-all was the surprise of the day, as 
no one thought that the other entries would 
stand any show against Dr. Griswold’s Quick 





Henry Knapp has worked Frank Bogash | 
(2.034) a mile in 2.17, and has been a mile in 2.223 | 


i 


‘ 


silver. The three horses, Elyrina, Quicksilver 
aid Mocking Bird, got a good sendoff, and it was 
a contest from the start, Elyrina winning by half 
a lengthin 1.10. Quicksilver finished first in the 


| second heat, but was set back for running. 


Dan Kane’s stable is made up of three green | 





SUMMARIES. 


Hartford, Ct., June 20, 1902—2.45 class, half 
mile heats, two in three. 


| Belle Stamnal, b m (John Ringrose) ........-- 11 
Lady Watkill, blk m (S. G. Babcock) eae 7 3 
Melba, b m (G, A. FRE) 5 sans csc wcnesn enn od 3 
Kitty Lallah, ch m (Dr. M. J. Black).......-- 44 

4 qh 


Carrie Knot, b m (H. Brusie)..-...........2---5 
Time, 1.20}, 1.20. 


Same day—2.32 class, half-mile heats, two in 
three. 


» 


Ridgewood, b g (E. G. Babeock)...........3 1 1 
Frank R. W.. b g (W. M. Swain)-..........- 13 4 
Lenox, b g (W.M. Bryant) _--...-......22.2. 3293 
Amade, bm (A. L. Hills)... --- Sn, eee 443 


Time, 1.204, 1.153, 1.154. 
Free-tor-all, half-mile heats, 2 in 3. 


Elyrina, b m (T. W. MeNamara)..........-.-- 1 1 
Quicksilver, gr g (Dr. Griswold). ...........--- 223 
Mocking Bird, rn g (Charies Jencks) ........--3 dr 


Time, 1.10, 1.104. 

The starter was Charles Crawford, and the 
judges G W. Curtiss, W. A. Lowry, W. A. Foley 

Accommodations for 150 more horses are to be 
erected at Charter Oak Park, is the latest from 
Andy Welch. 

They are working fast at the mile track now. 
On Friday, the 20th, Searchlight stepped the mile 
in 2.09}, last half in 1.04. He can’t be far off this 
year. Indiana is another that is moving along in 
2.10. Fast workouts are thicker than railbirds 
nowadays. 

I see the alternate matinee between Charter 
Oak and the East Hartford Driving Club track is 
at work. Let the good work go on. 

A grandstand for two hundred people will be 
put up at the new half-mile track at Charter Oak 
park soon. 

Next matinee June 27. 

Nashua (N. HH.) Meeting. 

The opening meeting of the New England half- 
mile circuit was held at Nashua, N. H., last week. 
It began on Tuesday and extended over four 
days, but rain interfered with the third day’s 
racing on Thursday, and the entire programme 
was cleaned up on Friday. There was a fair 
attendance, and some excellent sport was seen. 

Tuesday’s card was made up of a three-minute 
trot and 2.25 pace. The Allandorf mare, Alruna, 
was favorite in the three-minute trot, but after 
winning the opening heat, the brown mare 
Dorena, by Woodbrino, out of Dora, by Kohinoor, 
stepped to the front and won the next three 
heats. Alruna gota record of 2.25}, and Dorena 
a mark of 2.2 

The 2.25 pace was a long-strung-out race. It 
took seven heats to decide it. The chestnut 


THE REINSMAN. 
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mare Susan won the two opening heats and 
Agnes E. the next two. Then the chestnut 
mare Boralight, that had been the contending 
horse in all four of these heats, managed to poke 
her nose tothe front in the fth heat and she 
won the next two and race. 

There were some good contests on Wednesday. 


heats. Verlaine and May Queen were the choice 
of the talent, but neither of them connected, 
Merry-Go-Round, a day gelding by Merriton, that 
has been kicked about from pillar to post for two 


| or three years, and had been given up as a no- 


account, surprised everybody by trimming his 
field, winning the first, third and fourth heats. 
Walter Cox is entitled to much credit for his vic- 
tory with the gelding, for he has had the horse 
only about a month. 

The black mare Barnard, by Much Ado (2.134), 
out of Fanny Rice (2.164). by Galleotti, was made 
favorite for the slow pace, and she proved equal 
to her reputation. She won in one, two, three 
order, stepping her miles in 2.22},2.23 and 2.22}. 
She looks like a very promising race mare. 

Only one heat was raced off on Thursday, for 
the raincame down in torrents during the 
progress of this heat, and made it impossible to 
carry out the afternoon’s programme. This was 
in the 2.17 pace, which San Telmo was picked to 
win. In arattling brush through the stretch, Reed 
Patchen beat both him and Hugh Mack (2.19}). 

The track was in fair shape on Friday when 
the horses were called up. Georgie ZL. won the 
second heat of the postponed 2.17 pace in 2.17}, 
but Allie Snell gathered in the next three and 
race. 

On the strength of a workout mile in 2.164 at 
Combination Park, the black gelding Sanny G., 
by Elial G., dam, Eva, by Hinder Wilkes, was 
made a top-heavy favorite for the 2.29 pace. He 
clearly showed that he had the speed to win, 


but he was not sufficiently well stayed 
up to last the race out. After winning 
the first two heats in 2.21} and 2.174, he was 
beaten out in the third and fourth in 2.25} 


and 2.26}, and then had to be drawn on account of 
an attack of thumps. Red Line wou the fifeh and 
sixth heats in the absurdly slow time of 2.374 and 
2.36, 

The 2.18 class, trot, was not called, and the 
meeting wound up with the 2.22 pace, for which 
Idle Phought was favorite. He won the opening 
heat in 2.234, then Fletcher cut Lois J. loose and 
she won the next three very handily. 

P SUMMARLES. 

Nashua, N. HM., June 17, 1902—3.00 trot. 

Purse, $300. 


Dorena, br m, by Woodtrino; dam, 

Dora, by Kohinoor (Fletcher)... ..... 2 i 3 
Alruna, br in, by Allandorf (Gordon) ....1 2 2° 3 
Mary 8., br mw (Brusie).....-------.----- 33 4 2 
Apna Kose, b m (Cox)...... .------------ 643 4 
Ivanhoe, br h (Labounty)... ----.-.-----5 5 5 5 
Bertha B., bm (Morris) ......--..-.----- 4 dis 
Julina, ch m (Dempsey) --..---------.---- dis 


Time, 2.25}, 2.25), 2.27}, 2.27}. 
Same day—2.25 pace. Purse, $300. 
Boralight, ch m, by Boreal; dam, Miss 
Ada Wood, by Witchwoud (Cox)...2 222111 
Susan, chim, by Elgin Boy (Sunder- 









Miia scas bad sneer ethos 6 cweee cance 1133322 
Aunes E., b m, by Equity (Pope)....7 311 2 3ds 
Blake, b h (Evans) ..-.----.--. -------- 3444470 
Helen K., b m (Woodrow) ..-.---...-- 5555570 
Earle F., gr g (Taylor) -.--.-------..-- 4666 dis 
Ruth G., ch m (Labounty) .---....---- 67777Y¥ro 

Time, 2.23}, 2.24}, 2.24}, 2.263, 2.263, 2.30, 2.344. 

Nashua. N. W.. June 18, 1902—2.20 pace 
Purse, $30v. 

Merry-(o-Round, b g, by Meriton; dam, 

Nelly, 4 ey (i: 9 ee eee 611 
Verlaine, b g (Brusie)......-..-----.---- 9138 
May Queen, bm (Sunderlin).....-..---.. 4243 
Baystone, b g (Gilmore)...-..-..-....--- $ .¢ 6. 7 
Dan S., Dg MEMENEE so saan tKnd wehodease o's & ¢@ 
Gertie B.,bm (Drury)... t 6&3 
Genevieve, br m (Ralston) 3 3 8 6 
Nimrod, b g (Hay)------.--- 567765 
Crystal Red, ch g (Avard) .- -6 9 9dr 


Delease, br m (Labounty) -.-.-.----- to... dis 
Time, 2.214, 2.19}, 2.21}, 2.21}. 
Same day—3 00 pace. Purse, $300.” 







Barnard, bIK m, by Muel-ado; dam, 

Fanny Rice, by Galliotti (Gordon).. .... 111 
Daniel Webster, b g (Cook) ... ..-.--..-...2 2 3 
Luzzaro, bIk m_ (Ralston) .- 452 
Arzilla, bm (Smith) ..-- -- 364 
Don C.. ch g (Labounty) 745 


Nellie Bruce, b m (Willet) -- 4 
Peek-a-Boo, bik m (Barker) ....-.----.------ 5 
Time, 2.224, 2.23}, 2.224. 


a 
— 
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Nashua, N. H., June 20, 1902—2.17 pace. 
Purse, $300. One heat paced June 19. 
Allie Snell, b h, by Allie Wilkes (Pope) .43111 
Keed Patchen, by Bourbon Patchen (Cox)1 2 45 3 
Georgia L., gr m, by Cuckoo (Bowser) ...5 1 3 3 4 
San Telmo, br g, by Arion (Gillies) ...... 34642 


Hugh Mack, bg, by The Baron (Batch- 
| =e aceecene tam ee Se 
Gail, b g, by Orville (Fux) ........------.- 665 dr 
Time, 2.19}, 2.179, 2.194, 2.22, 2.23}. 
Same day—2.29 pace. Purse, $300. 
Red Line, ch gy, by Artemas; dam, thor- 
oughbred (Cox) .-..-.--.-.-------------- | 
Blacksmith Maid, br m, by A. M. Cal- 
ONT) reece Tt Perro 331222 
Sanny. G., blk f by Elial G. (Berry)..113 3 dr 
Lady Wingate, b m (Labounty)...-.....- dis 
Time, 2.214, 2.174, 2.253, 2.264, 2.37}, 2.36. 
Same day—2.22 pace. Purse, $300. 
Lois J., b m, by Alcyo; dam, Nellie O., 


22111 


untraced (Fletcher) ......-------------- oF h 4 
Alice Hubbard, ch m (Hubbard) ..--.---- $93 9 
Della Benton, ch m (Fox)..-------------- 2638 
Glen Onward, b g (Brusie) ---- ---- ha ep seas 3444 
Brownstone, b g (Avard).... ....-.-.----6 6 5 5 
Idol Thought, b g, by Pedro (Sullivan).1 3 dis 


Time, 2.234, 2.214, 2.244, 2.214. 
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A report comes from Lexington to the 
effect that Charles Marvin recently drove a 
two-year-old by Wiggins (2.19) a mile over 
Ashland Park Farm track, which is a half- 
mile ring, quite close to 2.20. 


W. J. Andrews has moved to the Hudson 
River Driving Park, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
with six head of the Arden Farm horses, 
made up of Elsie S. (2.113), Helen Grace 
(2.11?) and four colts by Stamboul (2.074). 


| Clem Beachey’s stable at Lexington, Ky., 
A field of ten horses faced the starter in the 2.20 | 
pace, and it was an exciting contest for four | 


General Notes. 

Audubon Boy (2.06) has been a mile in 
2.14. 

Zembia (2.11}) has been bred to Oakland 
Baron (2.09}). 

Lady of the Manor (2.044) has been bred 
to Direct Hal.. 

Chain Shot (2.064) worked a mile in 2.154 
at Readville on Friday. 


Jere O’Neil will move his horses from 
Lexington to Readville this week. 


A race meeting will be held at Prince Al- 
bert, Northwest Territory, Aug. 12 and 13. 


Rain has seriously interfered with the 
work of the trainers at the Cleveland track. 


Bingen’s book has been closed for the sea- 
son, and several applicants have been re- 
fused. 

Nancy Hanks foaled a beautiful bay filly 
by Bingen (2.06}) on the 20th inst. at Forbes 
Farm. 

John Shillinglaw and I. R. Blumenthal 
have opened a training stable at Charter 
Oak Park. 

Dan Patch (2.044) will;make his first start 
of the season at Oakley Park, Cincinnati, 
next week. + Sa 

Wistful (2.113) died recently. She was 
owned by Alexander Maclaren, Bucking- 
ham, Quebec, 

Willis O. Foote, of Rilma (2.095) fame, 
has arrived at Joliet, Ul., from Texas with 
his stable of horses. 





Manager Porter has issued the programme 
for his four§days meeting at Old Orchard 
the third week in July. 


The Patchen Wilkes Farm stable of cam- 
paigners was shipped from Lexington to 
Cleveland last week. : 


A yearling filly out of Extasy (2) (2.104), 
and siredJby Prodigal (2.16), is said to be an 
impressive young trotter. 





RACE COURSE, 
FRANKLIN PARK, MASS, 


TWO WEEKS MEET, 
July 22, 23, 24, 25, 
July 29, 30, 31, August /. 


FIRST WEEK. 

Trotting: 2.11, 2.14, 2.1/ 
2.19, 2.23, 2.28. 

Pacing: 2.08, 2.10, 2.1: 
2.14, 2.16, 2.19, 2.22, 2.28. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Trotting: 2.11, 2.13, 2.1: 
2.18, 2.21, 2.26. 

Pacing: 2.09, 2.11, 2.1 
2.15, 2.18, 2.21, 2.26. 


Purses $500 each. Hobbles allowed. 
fee five per cent., and five per cent 
from winners. 


Entries Close Thursday, July {( 


W. F. BHITCHINGS, Manager, 
Franklin Park, Mi-- 


(LD  SAuauC 


Ent 


addit 


Vermont State ax¢ Rutland Co. Fai, 
SECOND WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


RACES OPEN TO THE WORLD. 





Stewart Chandler, son of the well-known 
trainer, J. B.Chandler, will campaign a 
stable of horses this year. 





quarters, not the moderate miles, that kil 
off the horses at this season of the year. 


| 

Ed Geers says that it’s the extremely fast | 
| 

| 


The three-year-old colt Todd, by Bingen | 
(2.064), was worked three miles the other | 
morning around 2.45. He stepped one-quar- 
| ter in thirty-seven seconds. 
| 





A two-year-old, by King Red (2.20}), in 


recently stepped a mile in 2.295, the last half 
of it in 1.13, and final quarter in 35 seconds. 


Both Admiral (2.175) and Lillian 8S. 
(2.264), new-comers to the list, were bred by 
Floyd Brothers, Bridgetown, Va., owners 
of Col. Sidney, sireof these new perform- 
ers. iin aa 

Gus Macey recently drove Country Jay 
(2.104) a half in 1.01}, according tu reports 
from Versailles, Ky. If this is true, it 
would look as though the gelding was in 
great form. 





Running race_____..-___- ; ~] 
2.45 class pace_- 
2.25 trot or 2.29 pace 
2.16 trot or 2.19 pace__. 
2.45 trot ahi esr 
2.21 trot or 2.25 pace___- 
Free-for-all ee Ree 

Cond.tions—Hopples allowed. Five per cei: 
enter, 5 per cent. additional from winners. Nati 
rules, of which this track is a member,to go. 
Hay, straw and stalis free. Address 

Cc. A. CHAPMAN, Sup’t Races, 
Ferrisburg, Vt 


Riverdale Park Association, 


Lebanon, N. H. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


2.40 Trot and Pace___. 
2.30 Trot and Pace_____- ie cic 
2.24 Trot and Pace___. ah eee AE 


Purse, § 


CON DITIONS—National Trotting Association 
rules to govern. Hopples allowed. Any horse cis 
tancing field to receive one money only. All races 
mile heats, best two in three. Right reserved to 
declare off any race not filling satisfactorily, in which 
case new classes may be opened to fill programme. 
No entrance fee will be charged, but ten per cent. 
will be deducted from winners. 

A.H.CARTER, Secretary, Lebanon, N.H. 





DOVER, N. 


Trotting : 2.12, 2.15, 2.18, 2.21, 2.24, 2.28. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 8. | 


2.% Trot... ....---...---------2.2--------ee----Purse $500 | 
PRs oni Mine lttindentienaccmiscatene. S| Oe 

og en a, a | 
SECOND DAY-WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 
yD, Eon ----------...-- Purse $500 

|), See eRe eared i= 500 | 
2.16 Pace........... «5001 


CON DITIONS—No conditional entries. 
ciation is a member) to govern, with exceptions. 


notraced before6 P. M. 
named in two Ciasses as ne entry. 
winners. Money divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. 


address the secretary. 
FRANK JONES, President. 


| CL 


s 
Entries Close Thursday, June 26, 1902. 
Rules of the National Trotting Association(of which this asso 
Hobbles will be allowed. 
Right reserved to change order of program, to reject any entry, and to postpone to next fair day any heat 
More than one horse may be named in a class as one entry, but one horse cannot !« 
Entrance fee to each 5per cent.,and 5 per cent. additional from money 
All races mile heats, three in five to harness. 
distancing the field, or any part thereof entitled to one money only. 
FRANK A. CHRIS 


$6,500 in Purses 
g JULY 8, 9, 10, 1, 1902 








GRANITE STATE PARK ASSOCIATION. 
Pacing: 2.08, 2.10, 2.12, 2.14, 2.16, 2.19, 2.24. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 10. 
Sos ssi on in win ngs nen ans FPSO $500 


tT | 


2.10 Pace _...__. pias aoa | 
FOURTH DAY-—FRIDAY, JULY 11. 


...---- Purse 5 
i Siw) 


8 ae a 
2.08 Pace... __- 


Six to enter and four to start 





A horse 
For entry blanks and other information, 
. Secretary and Treasurer, 





Granite State Park Assvciation, Dover, N. H. 








Is drawn by nine-tenths of the best 


Weight 57 to %& pounds. 
with absolute safety if necessary. 
Strongest, Stiffest, 


New York Agents: 





THE NEW CENTURY MODEL FABER SULKY. 


Holds all the important world’s records. 


THE FABER RACING WAGON. 


Strong enough to carry 600 to aap peande 


andsomest and FASTEST Racing Vehicles made. 
Made and guaranteed to be of highest possible grade, by 


THE FABER SULKY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Send for Catalogue. 


W. D. GRAND, American 
Exckange. 


horses. Weight 26 to 35 pounds. 


he_ Fabers are the Lightest, 


Horse 











THE TEDDY 











CLINTON SMITH, 134 Main 


B. HOPPLE 


Strongest and most Complete Hopple in the world. 


In manufacturing this Ho 
have combined the opinion «' 
of the most practical He: 
and ean safely say we ha 
most comfortable Hopple. 4 
as the strongest ever placed 
market; we do not try ( 
them cheap, as we stitch (! 
by hand, and guarantee ther 
break. Our idea on the | 
question is that the best is li 
good with the speed require 


Price $12, Light or Hea 


Our way of doing business 
are in need of aset of Hop) 
would like to see this He 
will ship youa set subject 
approval. If you arenot 
with them, you may retu! 
without any expense. 


Street, Springfield, Ma: 





Rhode Island 


Six Events each day, including 
Special trains from Boston 





Races called at 2.30 P. M. 


Jockey Glu! 


6 DAY RACE MEETING. 
June 3O to July 5, inclusive 
NARRAGANSETT PARK, PROVIDENCE. 


Steeplechase or Hurdle Ra-- 
and Providence to the trac. 
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